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THE COMING OF WINTER. 


Sinext I wander'd through a winding lane, 
Where late the Spring's triumphant hand had thrown 
Its archways green ; alike from sun and rain 
Protecting those that love to stray alone, 
And speak to Nature with that inward tone, 
Which, trembling in the heart, is scarcely heard— 
A music all too mute for any sigh or word. 


The place was known to some of thoughtful mould, 
Lovers of summer-solitudes. And there 
Full oft had been renew'd the hours of old, 
Ere Evil in the heart had found a lair, 
Or Hope's high wing grew heavy with despair. 
I seem'd to meet their minds within the place, 
And felt a heavenly breath come freshening o’er my face. 


The way was as a labyrinth of love. 
There Peace and low-voiced Pleasure might be found, 
Seeking brief glimpses of the blue above, 
Or gazing fondly on the lifeless ground, 
« As if some spirit spoke in every sound 
Or rustling step : for even the naked earth 
Hath seeds of human joy—of deep mysterious mirth. 


But now, through all that peaceful pleasant path, 
O’er which a leafy arch had late been flung, 
The conquering Winter walks. A sign of wrath 
Is on each stem and twining tendril hung. 
The wind now wails, that in the spring-time sung 
Low symphonies of gladness ; and the year 
Sheds fast and frozen tears o’er Summer's shadowy bier. 


That native green cathedral, where the soul 
Swell’d with the sweet religion of the fields, 
Is all in ruin; to Time’s cold control, 
Fretted with flowers the vaulted verdure yields. 
From sharp decay no leaf its blossom shields, 
But every rich adorning object dies 
Which Nature’s self beheld with glad admiring eyes. 


Earth seems no longer the selected bride 
Of Heaveii, but, like a Widow, weepeth there. 

Across her brow the deepening shadows glide ; 
The wreaths have perish’d on her pallid hair. 
Yet in her bosom, beautiful though bare, 

A radiant hope is sown, that soon shall rise 

And ripen into joy beneath the brightening skies. 
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The Coming of Winter. 


The sight in that forsaken place and hour 
That touch’d me most with pity and strange woe, 
With tears of solemn pleasure—was a shower 
Of loosen’d leaves, that flutter'd tagand fro, 
Quivering like little wings with motion slow, 
Or wafted far upon the homeless breeze, 
Above the shrubless mount, and o'er the sunless seas. 


Oh! could the Mind within a leaf be curl’d, 
What distant islands might mine eyes behold! 
How should my spirit search the various world, 
The holy haunts where Wisdom breathed of old, 
The graves of human glory, dim and cold! 
Or float far upward in the frostless air, 
Returning home at last, to find its Eden there! 


But those pale leaves that fell upon the ground, 
When the wind slept, did most my thoughts engage ; 
They spake unto my sense with such a sound, 
As breaks and trembles on the tongue of age. 
Each as it dropp’d appear’d some perish’d page, 
Inscribed with sad moralities, and words 
That seem'd the languaged notes of meadow-haunting birds. 


So fast from all the arching boughs they fell, 
Leaving that sylvan sanctuary bare 
To the free wind, that musing through the dell 
I paced amidst them with a pitying cure. 
Beauties were buried in those leaves—they were 
The graves of spirits, children of the Spring— 
And each one seem’d to me a sacred, thoughtful thing. 


Honor be theirs to whom an insect ’scems 
A thing made holy by the life it bears ? 

Yet some have found in forms unconscious, themes 
For thought refined ; that each mute atom shares 
The essence of humanity, its cares, 

Its beauties and its joys—who feel regret 

To tread one daisy down, or crush the violet 


Slight touches stir the heart's harmonious strings. 
This feeling came upon ine as I crept 
By the stript hedge—a sympathy with things 
Whose absent spirit with the sunshine slept— 
That fell, or floated on—or as I stept 
Complaining music made, as if the feet 
Of Time alone should press existences so sweet. 


And then, among those dry and yellow leaves, 
I felt familiar feelings, known to all ; 
That deep emotion when the warm heart heaves 
And wakens up beneath a wintry pall. 
My pleasures and my passions seem’d to call 
From out those wither’d leaves—and then a voice 
Came with a livelier note, and taught me to rejoice. 


The promises of Youth they fly and fade ; 
Life’s vision varies with the changing year ;— 
But the bright Mind receives no certain shade 
From dead delights :—it rises calm and clear 
Amid its ringlets grey and garlands sere. 
Gee - ’ a 
Oh! let not Time be ever track’d by grief, 
Nor Man’s instinctive Hope fall like an autumn leaf! 
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A VISION. 


Tue Night-mare came to my silent bed, 
In the peaceful hour of night, 

When at rest was laid my heavy head, 
Aad the ink-horn vanish’d quite. 


Oh think of the horrible shape it wore ! 
It was not a demon grim ; 


Nor a dragon, with sc ales and tails a score ; 


Nor a head without a limb ; 


Nor a mocking fiend, with a maddening 


Jaugh ; 
Nor the whirling sails of a mill ; 


Nor a cup of blood for the lips to quaff, 
In despite of the shuddering will ; 


Nor a monstrous bird with a funeral note ; 
Nor the black dog on my breast ; 
Nor the ghost of Burke, with its gripe on 
my throat, 
That came to disturb my rest : 


But my sister Poll, with a grey-goose quill, 
And an Album—sight of sorrow ! 

“ Get up,” she cried, “ anda whole page fill, 
For this book must go back to-morrow !"’ 





THE USE 


Br. not thy tears too harshly chid, 
Repine not at the rising sigh ;— 

Who, if they might, would always bid 
The breast be still, the cheek be dry? 


Ilow little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt; 
The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind as well as melt. 


The energies too stern for mirth, 

The reach of thought, the 
will, 

Mid clouds of tempest have their birth, 

Thro’ 


strength of 


blight and blast their course fulfil. 


OF TEARS. 


Love's perfect triumph never crown'd 
The hope unchequer'd by a pang; 
The gaudiest wreaths with thorns 
bound, 
And Sappho wept before she sang. 


are 


Tears at each pure emotion flow : 
They wait on Pity’s gentle claim, 
On Admiration’s fervid glow, 
On Piety’s seraphic flame. 


*Tis only when it mourns and fears 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven, 
And through the mist of falling tears 
We catch the-clearest glimpse of heaven 





WEEP NOT FOR HIM THAT DiETH. 


Weer not for him that dieth— 
For he sleeps, and is at rest ; 
And the couch whereon he lieth 

is the green earth's quiet breast 
But weep for him who pineth 

On a far land’s hateful shore, 
Who wearily declineth 

Where ye see his fuce no more ! 
Weep not for him that dieth— 

For friends are round his bed, 
And many a young lip sigheth 

When they name the « arly dead : 
But weep for him that liveth 

Where none will know or care, 
When the groan his faint heart giveth 

Is the last sigh of despair. 


Weep not for him that dieth— 
For his struggling soul is frees 
And the world trom whic “h it flieth 

Is a world of misery 
But weep for him that \ weareth 
The captive’s galling chain ; 
To the agony he ‘beare th, 
Death were but little pain. 


Weep not for him that dieth— 

For he hath ceased from tears, 
And a voice to his replieth 

Which he hath not heard for years : 
But weep for him who weepeth 

On that cold land's cruel shore. 
Best, blest is he that sleepeth,— 


Weep for the dead no more! 


SONG. 


Sue's on my heart, she’s in my thoughts, 
At midnight, morn, and noon ; 
December's snow beholds her there, 
And there the rose of June. 


J never breathe her lovely name 
When wine and mirth go round; 

But oh, the gentle moonlight air 
Knows well the silver sound ! 


I care not ifa thousand hear 
When other maids I praise ; 

I would not have my brother by, 
When upon her I gaze. 


The dew were from the lily gone, 
The gold had lost its shine, 

If any but my love herself 
Could hear me call her mine! 

















THE MISERIES OF HAVING NOTHING TO Do. 





O mortal man that livest here by toil, 
Do not complain of this thy hard estate ; 
That like an emmet thou must ever moil, 
Is a sad sentence of an ancient date ; 
And certes there is reason for it great ; 
For though sometimes it makes thee weep and wail, 
And curse thy stars, and early drudge and late, 
Withouten that would come an heavier bale, 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale.— Castle of Indolence. 





Tuis is a busy world, and repose 
was not made for man, except in 
his oldage. Let philosophers, who 
know less of themselves than they 
do» of the world, complain of the 
ivlly of mankind, in never being 
satisfied with the situation in which 
Providence hath placed them, and 
ihus losing the present in the anti- 
cipation of the future, Let them 
sneer at their baffled hopes, when, 
arriving at the summit they have 
been toiling for years to gain, they 
tind it a barren waste, dreary and 
desolate, unlike the peaceful vale 
Lclow. Why is it that philosophers 
study to become wiser than they 
are, since the acquisition of know- 
ledge no more leads to the happi- 





ness of themselves or others, than 
does the acquisition of wealth and 
It is, that they may be- 
come wiser than the rest of man- 
kind, just as a man labors for 
wealth that he may become richer 
and more powerful. In short, it is 
that they may be happier than they 
are—happier than the rest of their 
icllow-ereatures, What a dead sea 
of a world would this be, if we all 
knew to a certainty that we were 
quite as happy as our neighbors! 
All would then be at ease, and all 
equally miserable. But let my sto- 
ry exemplify my meaning. 

I was born and brought up in the 
Castle of Indolence. My father 
was a philosopher in his way, for he 
hated the world, and despised his 
fellow creatures, for no other rea- 
son that I could ever learn, but 
that, having toiled the best part of 
his life to get rich, and, finding that 
his wealth added nothing to his 
happiness, he took it in dudgeon, 


honors ? 


and quarreled outright with this 
“Mundane ‘Terrene.” I have 
heard that his first impulse towards 
money-making was the hope of 
gaining a young lady who had been 
long the object of his affections, but 
who disliked his poverty more than 
she liked his person. He married 
her at last, but they had waited too 
long. My father was forty-five, 
and my mother only ten years 
younger. At these years it requires 
a good deal of rubbing to smooth 
the asperities of old habits. The 
first disappointment of my father 
was in finding that he had been 
laboring fifteen years to get a wife, 
who actually sometimes contradicted 
him, as he verily believed, without 
reason. What is the use of money, 
said he, if it don’t make a man al- 
ways right ? But though he was 
not exactly satisfied with his bar- 
gain, he loved my mother, and 
when she died, he was still more 
disappointed than at his marriage. 
He shut himself up in an old gar- 
ret, where he continued to exist, 
and his money to accumulate, till l 
grew almost an old man myself, 
when he died, leaving me a fortune 
I knew not what to do with, any 
more than a child. 

I was about twelve years old at 
the death of my mother, and more 
than thirty when my father died al- 
most at the period of fourscore and 
ten. From the time he shut him- 
self up in his garret, I became in 
some degree my own master in all 
things, except spending money, 
which, though my father despised, 
yet he hoarded with the devotion of 
a miser. He let me do just as 1 
pleased, provided my bills did not 








The Miseries of having Nothing to do. 


amount to more than was absolutely 
necessary. I went to school, but 
only when and where I pleased ; I 
floated about with the wind and 
tide like a lazy ship at anchor ; I 
learned no profession; I knew 
nothing of the business ofthe world, 
and I did nothing, except just what 
I pleased. I hated study—I hated 
exercise—I hated noise—I hated 
company—aend, above all, I hated 
trouble. I read, it is true, a piece 
ofa book here, and a piece there, 
and not unfrequently 1 had halfa 
dozen works in hand at once, none 
of which Lever finished. So varia- 
ble and fastidious was my appetite 
for books, that I sometimes spent 
whole mornings at the public library, 
without being able to select one to 
my satis!action. 

If I had any decided taste, it was 
for drawing ; but this, like all my 
propensities, was under the 
dominion of a busy idleness, that 
would not admit of anything like a 
constant attention to one object, but 
Jed me, by a sort of irresistible in- 
fluence, from doing nothiag in 
place, to deing nothing in another. 
Sometimes, alter sitting for hours 
in a becalmed state in my room, I 
would suddenly seize my hat with 
an effort, and sally forth in a quick 
step, resoluicly determined to do 
something, | knew not what ; but 
before I got to the next corner my 
impulse evaporated; I became 
again perfectly becalmed, and, af- 
ter stopping for a while to consider 
where under heayen I should go, 
quietly returned to my room again 
—again to meditate another sally. 
It can hardly be conceived, except 
by a kindred spirit, what a delight 
it was for me to have anything to 
do, that did not involve either la- 
bor or trouble, both which [ re- 
ceived with @ horror unsurpassable. 
Nay, I could not bear to see any 
person hard at work ; and my bones 
imbibed the same sympathy with 
his labors that those of Sancho 
Panza did with the sore bruises his 
sage master received in his misad- 
venture with the Yanguesian car- 
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riers. It was a relief to me when 
my pencil wanted cutting—the 
honing of my razor was a perfect 
luxury—and helping my landlady to 
shell peas the delight of my soul. 
But these could not last forever : 
my principal resources were to con- 
sider what I should do, to do nothing, 
and to whistle quick tunes to make 
myself believe that I was in a great 
hurry. I formed a close intimacy 
with a middle-aged person, who 
had left off business, and had much 
ado to live without it, for the sole 
purpose of having an antagonist at 
backgammon; and we used to 
spend whole days in playing and 
disputing whether chance or skill 
had most to do in winning the 
game, taking different sides just as 
luck happened to be in favor of one 
or the other. This was a great re- 
lief to me while it lasted, but one 
day my antagonist gammoned me 
six times in succession. This was 
the most serious misfortune that had 
ever yet befallen me ; I fell into a 
great passion, and made so many 
i reflections on my antagonist 
or his confounded luck, that he put 
on his hat, le(t the room, and never 
played with me afterwards. He 
was an irreparable loss to me, being 
almost the only philosophically idle 
man of my acquaintance, After 
this I took to playing by myself, 
and was for a long time tolerably 
happy in always taking the winning 
hand against my old antagonist, 
who had the cruelty to gammon me 
But use’ wears 
off the keen edge of pleasure, as it 
does of a knife, and I grew tired at 
last, even of being always on the 
winning side. 
Just at this time Providence threw 
a furious chess-player in my) way, 
which I looked upon as the greatest 
blessing I ever received. ~ He un- 
dertook to teach me, and I accepted 
his offer with gratitude. The game 
seemed made on purpose for me, 
producing, at first, exactly that 
gentle interest and excitement, so 
congenial to my soul, It was de- 
lightful to have something to do, 





six times running. 
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I sometimes passed hours in study- 
ing a move, whilst my antagonist 
sat with the patience of a hundred 
Jobs waiting for my decision and 
cogitating his own. In process of 
time I had a perfect chess-board 
delineated on my sensorium, and 
completely lost the tedium of too 
oak leisure in playing games as I 
walked the streets, or sat smoking 
a cigar in my easy chair. Nay, 

sometimes played games in my 
sleep, which, if I could only re- 
member them, would shame a Phi- 
lidor. While I considered myself 
a mere scholar, I suffered myself to 
be beaten with perfect docility ; but, 
in process of time, as I began to 
fancy myself a proficient, and my 
whole soul was absorbed in the 
game, I did not bear a beating 
with so much philosophy. I began 
to be testy, and to revive my old 
doctrine of chances, insisting upon 
it that chance governed this as 
well as every other game. My 
master bere all this good-humor- 
edly, and, even when I grew at 
length so irritable as not to beara 
defeat, he would slily get up, open 
the door, and retire on the outside, 
before he cried check-mate, for fear 
I should throw the chess-board at 
his head. It is inconceivable what 
trifles will overcome a man who 
has no serious business in this 
world. It happened one hot sum- 
mer day, we got warmly engaged at 
a game, and had locked ourselves 
up, that we might remain undis- 
turbed. It lasted eight mortal hours, 
at the end of which my antago- 
nist treacherously drew me into a 
stale mate, when I actually had the 
game in my power. Unfortunately 
his retreat was cut off by the door 
being locked; the consequence 
was, that I discharged the chess- 
board, men, cast!es, elephants, and 
all, at his head, with so unlucky an 
aim that it checkmated him flat on 
the floor. The result of this great 
move was a duel, which I honestly 
confess was one of the pleasantest 
events of my life. I had something 
to do and something to fear, and the 
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excitement roused me into some- 
thing akin to actual enjoyment. 
We exchanged shots without effect ; 
I apologized, and so the affair end- 
ed. I invited him to renew our 
game, but he shook his head, and 
good-humoredly observed that, 
much as he loved chess, he feared 
broken heads and bullets more. 
The story,took wind, nobody would 
venture to play chess with me after 
this, and thus I lost my main chance 
for killing time. 

“Too much care will turn a 
young man gray,” asthe old song 
says, and too little is as bad as too 
much. For want of something else 
to think about, I began to think 
wholly of myself. I grew to be ex- 
ceedingly tenacious of my health, 
my accommodations, my raiment, 
and my food. I ate much, walked 
little, slept enormously, and got the 
dyspepsia. Having nothing to love, 
to call forth my affections, or to 
excite my ardent hopes and fears, 
I concentred them all upon myself. 
The object of our exclusive love is 
ever the focus of all our solicitudes, 
and never fails to call up fears, 
whether real or imaginary. I had 
now reached the high hill of life, 
and was beginning to descend. The 
little changes of feeling, the slight 
stiffness of the joints, the impaired 
activity of the limbs, and the waning 
vivacity of the whole system, which 
mark this epoch in the life of man, 
struck me with dismay. I had 
nothing else for my mind to prey 
upon, and it fed upon that with the 
avidity of a diseased appetite. I 
consulted a doctor, and that did my 
business. A dose will convince a 
man he is sick, if he only imagined 
it before. No physician, who knows 
his business, will take a fee, with- 
out giving a prescription in ex- 
change ; for a good workman knows 
how to make business. However, 
mine turned out a pretty honest 
fellow. Finding, after a twelve- 


month, that I complained worse 
than ever, he advised me to take 
exercise, eat sparingly, and ride a 
hard-trotting horse. 


*¢ A hard-trot- 
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ting horse !”’ exclaimed I in inex- 
pressible horror, “ I’d as soon ride 
a race through the city of Gotham.” 
“Very well, then get married ; 
there is nothing like real evils to 
banish imaginary ones, and matri- 
mony is a sovereign cure.” ‘ The 
remedy is worse than the disease,” 
replied I, and left him in condign 
despair. 

The horrors of a life of perfect 
ease now crowded thickly upon me, 
and I became the most miserable of 
all miserable men, that have nothing 
to trouble them. I grew fat, le- 
thargic, and was teased with a per- 
petual desire to eat. I ate till eat- 
ing became a burden; and slept 
till sleep was little better than a 
nightmare, bringing all the horrors 
of indigestion in her train. I rolled 
from side to side, I tried to finda 
soft place in the bed, I rubbed my 
feet and hands together to restore 
the circulation of my blood, and 
tried to think about something to 
relieve my mind from vague and 
undefinable horrors. But what can 
a man think about, who has nothing 
to trouble him but himself? I be- 
came at last unwilling, or more 
truly, afraid, to go to bed, lest I 
should be hag-ridden, and quarreled 
with my fellow boarders, who, hav- 
ing something to do by day, could 
not afford to sit up with me all 
night. The consequence of this 
loss of rest was that, when I sat 
still a few minutes during the day, 
I was sure to fall asleep in my 
chair. It was one warm summer 
day, the crisis of my fate, when, 
having taken a huge walk of halfa 
mile to see a picture of Leslie’s, I 
returned overwhelmed with lassi- 
tude, and fell asleep in my chair : 
when I awoke, I found a piece of 
paper pinned to my sleeve, on 
which I read the following lines— 
They say Tom is dead, but the truth I deny, 

So cease all his friends to be grieved ; 


How can itbe said that a man can quite die, 
Who ne’er in his life has quite lived? 


I never knew who played me this 
trick, but I shall ever feel grateful 
for the lesson, severe as it was. It 
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mortified my pride ; it roused my 
anger ; it inflamed my vanity—in 
short, it created a turmoil, a com- 
plete bouleversement in my system ; 
the atoms were set in motion, the 
waters had broken loose, nature 
was convulsed, and subsided into a 
newly-constituted world. I started 
up with a degree of energy un- 
known for many a year ; | paced 
the room with unnatural activity, 
and asked myself if it were possible 
that I had passed forty years of my 
life without quite living ; that I had 
been thus far a burden to myself, 
useless to the world, and an object 
of laughter to my companions. The 
struggle was a painful one, and put 
me into a fine perspiration—but I 
felt all the better for it. That night 
I had something to think of besides 
my aches and infirmities, and the 
night-mare eschewed my couch, I 
made up my mind to begin the 
world anew, and, falling fast asleep, 
did not awake till the broad beams 
of morning darted into my windows. 
I made an unheard-of effort, and, 
getting up, dressed myself, and was 
actually down stairs before break- 
fast was over—whereupon they pre- 
dicted an earthquake. 

From this day I resolved to do 
something and be useful. ‘“ 17Il let 
them see,” quoth I, “I can quite 
live as well as other people. 1 will 
qualify myself to defend my coun- 
try ; there is a speck of war in the 
horizon, and every citizen ought to 
be prepared.” I enrolled myselfin 
a volunteer corps, the captain of 
which, having a mistress in a distant 
part of the town, always marched 
us home that way after every turn- 
out, which was every day. The 
reader may possibly form some re- 
mote conception of what I under- 
went in the service of my country, 
though he can never realize the 
extent of my sufferings. Conceive 


the idea of a man of my habits car- 
rying a musket of fourteen pounds 
three hours before breakfast, and 
marching through thick and thin, 
mud, dirt, and glory, three miles to 
pass muster before Dulcinea’s win- 
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dows. I felt inclined to mutiny, 
and certainly broke the articles of 
war ten times a day, by privately 
wishing my captain and his mistress 
as well married as any couple could 
possibly be. But the recollection 
of the man that never in his life had 
quite lived caused me to swear, on 
the altar of patriotism, that I would 
carry arms till the speck of war 
was removed, though I plunged up 
to the middle in mud _ betore the 
windows of the beautiful damsel. 
I continued, therefore, to trudge 
right gallantly up one street and 
down another, with my musket, 
that seemed like the world on the 
shoulders of Atlas, solacing myself 
by privately cursing the captain for 
leading us every day such a dance. 
Fatigue and vexation combined, 
however, worked a surprising eifect 
upon me ; I could sleep comfortably 
at night, I felt no inclination to 
sleep in the day, I enjoyed my din- 
ner with wonderful gusto, and be- 
gan to hold the nightmare, the blue 
devils, and the dyspepsia, in defi- 
ance. In process of time the speck 
of war disappeared from the horizon. 
Our company laid down its arms, 
and I was in great danger of back- 
sliding, haying declined an invita- 
tion to become a corporal of artil- 
lery ; but whenever I found myself 
relapsing into my old habits, I un- 
locked my secretary, took out the 
mischievous epigram, and felt my- 
selfinspired to mind my owa busi- 
ness, ride a hard-trotting horse, get 
married, or any other deed of 
daring. 

I determined totake the manage- 
ment of my property into my own 
hands, and attend to my own affairs, 
which [ had hitherto entrusted to 
the management of a man who had, 
I believe, been pretty reasonable in 
not cheating me out of more than 
was suflicient to provide for himself 
and his family. I went to him, and 
desired a statement of my accounts, 
with a degree of trepidation that 
gave me the heart-burn. The man 


looked at me with equal dismay. 
Never were two people more fright- 


ened—I at the thought of gaining 
trouble, and he of losing profit. 
Finding me, however, peremptory, 
he in a few days presented me 
with a statement of his accounts, 
which exhibited a balance against 
me of a couple of thousands. It 
puzzled me how this could be ; but 
it would have puzzled me ten thou- 
sand times more to find out. I 
thought of applying to some expe- 
rienced friend to examine into the 
affair ; but I had no such friend, 
and to trust to astranger was to in- 
cur the risk of still greater imposi- 
tions. Accordingly, I paid the 
money, glad to get off so well, and 
resolved hereafter to trust only to 
myself, even though I should be 
cheated every day. 

No one knows the trouble I had 
from misunderstanding my affairs, 


or the losses I sustained in conse- 


quence of my utter ignorance of 
the most common transactions of 


business, and the inevitable suspi- 
cious consequent upon it. I did 
not know what to do with my money, 
or how to invest it securely, and be- 
gan seriously to contemplate buying 
an iron chest, aad hoarding in imi- 
tation of my father. However, I 
blundered on, daily diminishing my 
property by mismanagement, and 
fretting over my losses ; but all this 
time I was consoled, by the gradual 
improvement of my health and spi- 
rits. My thoughts ceased, by de- 
grees, to prey upon myself, and 
were drawn off to my affairs, I 
became busy, brisk, and lively. I 
deiied the nightmare and all her 
works. I began to relish ease at 
proper intervals, and, in spite of all 
the troubles and vexations of busi- 
ness, I was ten times better off than 
when Ihad nothing on the face of 
the earth to trouble me—but my- 
self, I began to comprehend the 
possibility of a man, without any 
thing to vex him, being the most 
miserable creature upon earth. 
Cheered by this unexpected re- 
sult of a little salutary worldly vex- 
ation, I went on with renewed zeal, 
and took courage to add to a little 
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troubling of the spirit a little shak- 
mg of the body. IL actually purchas- 
ed a horse, and trotted valiantly 
among the dandy equestrians, very 
little at first to the recreation of 
mind or body ; for nothing could 
equal the aching of my bones but 
the mortification of my spirit, in see- 
ing, as I fancied, everybody laugh- 
ing at my riding. I should have 
observed, that it was this natural 
shyness, which formed a part of my 
character, that always stood in the 
way of my exertions. It kept me 
from going into company, from the 
never-to-be-forgotten night, when, 
being seduced into atea-party, I got 
well nigh roasted alive, for want of 
sufficient intrepidity to change my 
position by crossing the room. It 
prevented my taking refuge in the 
excitement of dress; for I never 
put on a new coat that I did not 
feel as if I had got into a straight 
waistcoat, and kept clear of all my 
acquaintances, lest they should 
think | wanted to exhibit my finery. 
In short, 1 was too bashful for a 
beau, too timid for a gambler, too 
proud for a politician, and thus | es- 
caped the temptations of the town, 
more from a peculiarity of disposi- 
tion than from precept or example. 
J think I have somewhere read— 
or perhaps only dreamed—that the 
pride of man waxed exceeding 
great, from the moment that he had 
subjected the horse to his domin- 
ion. It certainly is a triumph to 
siton such a noble animal, tamed 
perfectly to our will, and to govern 
his gigantic strength and fiery met- 
tle with silken rein, or a whispered 
aspiration. It strengthens the nerves 
and emboldens the spirits, at least 
it did mine. By degrees, as I 
began to be accustomed to the sad- 
dle, the pains in my bones subsid- 
ed, and, feeling myself easy, | no 
longer suspected people of laugh- 
ing at my awkwardness. In the 
warm season I was out in the coun- 
try to see the sunrise, and in the 
winter I galloped in the very teeth 
of the north-west wind, till I defied 
Jack Fro:t, and snapt my fingers at 


the freezing point. My health dai- 
ly improved—my spirits expanded 
their wings, and fluttered like birds 
released from their iron cages—and 
my nerves were actually braced up 
to the trial of looking a woman full 
in the face, an enormity I was never 
capable of before. Between my 
vexations in managing my business, 
and my rides on horseback, I was a 
new man, and had an idea of pro- 
posing my horse as amember of the 
College of Physicians, had I not 
apprehended that they might think 
I was joking. 

Still there were intervals in which 
my old infirmity of sitting becalm- 
ed at home, doing nothing, and 
nursing blue devils, would come 
over me like a spider’s web, and 
condemn me to my chair, as if by 
enchantment. These relapses were 
terrible, and discouraged me be- 
yond measure, for I began to fear 
that I never should be radically 
cured, Sitting thus stupified, one 
summer evening, I was startled by 
a smart slap on my shoulder, and a 
hearty exclamation of, “‘ What, Tom, 
at your old tricks—hey !—giving 
audience to the blues.””> This was 
spoken by a merry, careless fellow, 
who was always full of what the 
world calls troubles, and who, eve- 
rybody said, was to be pitied, be- 
cause he had a wife and twelve 
children, and was not worth a groat. 
But he belied the world and his 
destiny to boot, was always as busy 
as a bee by day, and as merry asa 
lark in the evening, and the more 
children he had the blither was he. 
Nature had decreed he should be a 
happy man, and fortune had co-ope- 
rated with her in making him poor. 

“Come,” said he, ‘* what are you 
sitting here for, biting your lips, 
and eating up your own soul—for 
want of something else ? Why don’t 
you sally out somewhere, and do 
something ?” 

‘““ What can I do ?—and where 
shall I go ?—I know nobody abroad 
—and have no ties at home—no 
fire-side to cheer me of evenings.” 

“Why, become either a beau 
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bachelor, or get married at once, 
which is better.” 

“ Married ! pshaw.” 

** Ay, married—if your wife turns 
out a scold, that is all you want. 
You then will have a motive for 
going abroad. If she is amiable, 
that is still better—then you will 
have a motive for staying at home.” 

“Faith, there is something in 
that.” 

“Something !—It is wisdom in a 
nutshell. There’s more _philoso- 
phy in it than in three hundred fo- 
lios.” 

“ Well, if I thought—” 

“Thought ! never think of it at 
all—you have been all your life 
thinking to no purpose—it is time 
for you to act now. Haven't I prov- 
ed that you must be a gainer either 
way ?” 

** Well, well—I_ believe—I think 
—I'll think of it.” 

“Think of a fiddlestick. Do 
you think a man is the better pre- 
pared for a cold bath, by standing 
half an hour shivering on the 
brink ! No—no—fall in love ex- 
tempore ; you have no time to study 
characters—and if you had, do you 
think a man is the wiser for study- 
ing a riddle he is destined never to 
find out? Mark what the poet 
says.” 

“* What poet ?” 

** Hang me if I know, or care, 
but he sings directly to my purpose, 
and is therefore a sensible fellow. 
* List—list—O list,’ as the tailor 
said, 


Love is no child of time, unless it be 

The offspring of a moment—O, true love 

Requires no blowing of the lingering spark 

To light it to a wild consuming flame. 

To linger on through years of sighing dolours, 

To write, to reason, to persuade, to worry, 

Some cold heart into something like an ague— 

An icy shivering fit—this is not love; 

°T is habit, friendship, such as that we feel 

For some old tree because we ’ve known 
long— 

No, this is but to put the heart at nurse, 

4r send it like a lazy school-boy forth 

Unwillingly to learn his A BC, 

Under some greybeard, flogging pedagogue. 

Time’s office is to throw cold water on, 

Not feed the flame with oil.” 


t 








“And you have been married 
thirteen years ? ” 

“Yes, and have twelve children, 
yet I can talk of love—ay, and feel 
it too. Come, I have a little party 
at home this evening ; come—see 
—and be conquered.” 

“Well,” said I, starting up, 
“wait till I make myself a little 
amiable,” 

** No—no—I know you of old. 
If you once have time to consider 
you ll get becalmed as sure as a 
gun. Now or never—this is the 
crisis of your fate.” 

Riding on horseback had made 
me bold, and [ suffered myself to 
be carried off to the party by my 
merry friend ; who predicted fitty 
times by the way, that I should be 
married in less than three weeks. 

It was fortunate the distance was 
small, or my courage would have 
served me as it did Bob Acres, and 
“oozed out of the palms of my 
hands,’’ before we arrived. My 
friend hurried me on, talking all the 
way, without giving me time to 
think, so that I was in the middle 
of his little drawing-room before 
I could collect sufficient courage to 
run away. I made my bow to the 
lady, sat down as far as I could 
from all the females in the room, and 
felt—nobody can describe what a 
bashful man feels in such a situa- 
tion. I fancied every laugh level- 
ed directly at me, and, because I 
felts strange myself, believed that 
everybody considered me a stran- 
ger. Luckily there was no fire inthe 
room, or I should have undergone 
a second roasting ; for | am of opin- 
ion, if an earthquake had happened, 
I could not have found the use of 
my legs sufficiently to run out of 
the room, unless it had previously 
been deserted by the awful assem- 
blage. The recollection of this 
horrible probation, even at this dis- 
tance of time, makes me shudder. 
Had I an enemy in the world, which 
I hope I have not, all the harm I 
wish him would be to be cursed 
with that sensitive bashfulness, the 
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offspring of pride and _ timidity, 
which, while it makes one think 
himself an object of universal at- 
tention, conveys an irresistible im- 
pression that he is some way or 
other ridiculous. How often have 
1 envied those impudent fellows, 
whom I saw sailing about the ladies, 
and laughing, chatting, or flirting, 
with as little apprehension as a 
moth flutters round a candle! I 
would have pawned every grain of 
sense I had in the world for just as 
much brass as would have embold- 
ened me to pick up a lady’s fan, or 
sweeten her tea, 

I had remained in this situation 


just long enough to get into an ago- 


ny of perspiration, when my good 
friend came over to me, with a re- 
quest to intreduce me to a lady, 
who sat on the opposite side of the 
room. I made filty excuses, but 
all would not do ; he had told her 
of his intention, and it would look 
rude for me to decline. Despair, 
for I verily believe it was nothing 
else, gave me sufficient strength to 
rise from my chair; my friend led 
me up to the lady, introduced me, 
pointed to a chair next to her, and 
lefl me to my fate. My hands 
shook, my forehead became wet 
with cold dew, my tongue clove to 
the roof of my mouth, and a roar- 
ing in my ears announced that com- 
motion of the nervous system which 
always foretells the approach of a 
nightmare. I attempted to speak, 
with as little success as I had often 
had in trying to call for help in my 
sleep, when under the dominion of 
that foul fiend. Our eyes at length 
happened to meet, and there was 
something in a little mischievous 
smile, that sparkled in her eye, and 
played in the corner of her lip, that 
called to mind a vision I thought I 
remembered to have seen before. 
“I believe you don’t recollect me, 
Mr. Roebuck,” said a voice that 
almost made me jump from my 
chair, though it was as low and as 
sweet as a distant wood-dove’s. I 
have heard men extolled for march- 
ing up to the mouth of aloaded can- 
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non without flinching ; but no well- 
authenticated instance of heroism, 
in my opinion, ever came up to that 
I exhibited on this memorable occa- 
sion, when I answered, in a voice 
that I almost think was audible, 
looking her almost in the face the 
while— Indeed I have not that 
honor, madam.” The effect was 
decisive, my hands became. steady, 
my forehead resumed its natural 
warmth, the roaring in my ears gra- 
dually subsided, my pulse beat 
heathfully, and my nerves settled 
down into something like self-pos- 
session. My neighbor followed up 
my reply, by reminding me that we 
had been at school together a long 
while ago—though 1 recollected 
that she was much younger than 
myself—spoke of many little kind- 
nesses that I had done her at that 
time, and how vain she was of being 
the pet of not only the biggest, but 
the handsomest boy in the school. 
‘You are much altered,” said she, 
“and so am I—but I recollected 
you as soon as you came into the 
room. I was determined to renew 
our acquaintance, and to make the 
first advances—for | remember you 
used to be a shy boy.” “ Yes,” said 
I, “and | am a shy man, to my 
sorrow ; but I can still feel delight- 
ed at meeting my little favorite 
again, in the shape of a fine wo- 
man’’—and I believe the very d—I 
got into me, for | seized her hand, 
and squeezed it so emphatically that 
she blushed, and smiled mischiev- 
ously, as 1 continued begging her 
pardon for not recollecting her, and 
apologizing for being such a shy 
fellow. The recollection of past 
times and youthful days, the meet- 
ing of old friends, and the recalling 
of early scenes and attachments, 
come over the heart of man, as the 
spring comes over the face of na- 
ture—waking the early songsters, 
touching the little birds and blades 
of grass with her magic wand into 
sensation, and putting the whole 
vivifying principle of expansion, 
growth, warmth, life, love, and beau- 
ty, into sprightly and exulting acti- 
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vity. As the ice-bound brook sig- 
nalizes its release from the cold, 
rigid, inflexible chain of winter by 
its eternal murmurs, so did my en- 
tranchisement from the tongue-tied 
demon of silent stupidity, by an 
overflow of eloquence such as 
alarmed my very self. I reveled 
in the recollections of the past ; a 
dawning intimation of the future 
danced before my awakened fancy, 
distant, obscure, and beautiful. 1 
talked like a Cicero of congress, 
whose whole year’s stock of elo- 
quence has been frozen up by a 
Lapland winter, and suddenly set 
going by a spring thaw—lamented 
my shyness—and again shook her 
hand most emphatically, to corrobo- 
rate my assertion that I was the 
shyest man in the world. I think I 
may truly affirm, that I enjoyed 
more of actual existence in one hour 
after this recognition, than I had 
for the last fifteen years, and was 
swimming in the very bosom of 
Elysium, when, happening to look 
towards my merry friend, I caught 
him in the very act of Jaughing at 
me most inordinately. O reader, if 
thou art peradventure a_ bashful 
man, or, what is still more rare, a 
bashful woman, thou canst tell what 
itis to have the cold water of a 
mischievous laugh thrown on the 
warm embers of a newly-awakened 
sentiment just lighting into a blaze. 
Like the traveller of the Swiss val- 
ley, thou wilt find thyself, in one 
single moment, at one single step, 
transported from the region of flow- 
ers, fruits, and herbage, to the re- 
gion of eternal ice—trom the glow- 
ing embraces of laughing spring, to 
the withering grasp of frowning 
winter, 

I was struck dumb, “ and word 
spake never more ”’ that night. My 
little school-mate, finding she could 
get nothing more out of me, 
changed her seat, and left me alone, 
howling—no, not howling—but lost 
in the silent wilderness of stupefac- 
tion, where I remained, to see, as I 
thought, my host and the lady mak- 
ing themselves right merry at my 
expense. I thought I could tell by 


the motion of their lips that they 
were talking of me ; every word was 
a dagger, and every look a wing- 
ed arrow tipt with poison. People 
may talk of the rack, the knout, 
the stake, the bed of Procrustes, 
and the vulture of Prometheus, but 
all these are nothing compared to 
the agonies of a sensitive, bashful 
man, when he thinks himself an ob- 
ject of laughter. 

With a mortal effort, such as I 
never made before, and never shall 
again, | got up from my chair, made 
my bow, and rushed out of the 
room, in a paroxysm of wounded 
sensibility and unappeasable wrath. 
The next day, my merry, pleasant 
friend came to see me, and inquire 
how | liked his party, and what I 
thought of my little school-mate. I 
was grim—horribly grim, myste- 
rious and incomprehensible ; I was 
too proud to acknowledge my 
wounds, or to do anything more 
than hint at her being a giggling 
thing ; | could not bear to see a 
woman always laughing, nor old 
friends that took such liberties with 
people as some people did. In 
short, I was as crusty as Will Wad- 
dle, after his half year’s baking. 

“ Hey-day !” cried my merry 
friend, ‘‘ which way does that per- 
verse weathercock of thine point 
now ? What is the matter with the 
‘shy gentleman ’—hey ?” 

“There, there! By heaven I 
knew it, 1 knew how it was—I’m 
not quite so blind as some people 
think me—I’ m not deaf—” 

** No, nor dumb either, faith— 
Ill say that for you, friend Tom ; 
you talked last night for the next 
hundred years. But how do you 
like my cousin? She has done 
nothing but talk of you this morn- 
ing—”’ 

* Yes—and she did nothing but 
laugh at me last night.” Out it 
came ; I could hold no longer. 

“ Laugh at you! with you, you 
mean ; why, you were the merriest 
couple in the room.” 

“Except yourselves, after she 
left me—” 


“Well, what if we did laugh— 
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you can’t expect to have all the 
laughing to yourself.” 

“O no—by no means—not I; 
you may laugh till doomsday ; on- 
ly I wish you would find somebody 
else to laugh at.” 

“ Somebody else !—Why, what 
do you mean, Tom ?” 

“Why, sir, | meanthat you were 
laughing at me, from the moment 
she left my side,” cried I, stalking 


-about the room in great wrath. 


“No such thing upon my serious 
honor ; we should both scorn such 
ill manners, and particularly to- 
wards you. She was describing the 
airs and affectation of a party of 
fashionable upstarts she met in the 
steam-boat, returning from the great 
northern tour.” 

“What did you keep looking at 
me every now and then for ? ” 

“She was comparing you with 
what you were at school, and say- 
ing how little you were altered, ex- 
cept for the better.” 

*€ Now, Harry, upon your honor, 
remember—” 

“Upon my honor, then, this is 
the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth—except, in- 
deed—” 

** Except what ?” 

“ Except that she expressed her 
pleasure of again meeting you, and 
her hope that she should see you 
often. What say you to paying her 
a morning visit—hey ? ” 

“ With all my heart—for she’s a 
fine woman.” 

I repeated my visits day after 
day, till I began to feel myself quite 
easy in the society of my little 
school-fellow, who gained vastly in 
my good graces ever since I heard 
she thought me so much altered for 
the better. I remembered, at our 
first interview, she told me how 
proud she was in being the favorite 
of the biggest and the handsomest 
boy in the school; and if I was 
handsomer now than then, I con- 
cluded, much to my satisfaction, I 
must be a tolerably good-looking 
fellow. A woman who can make a 
shy, awkward man once feel easy 
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in her company, can do anything 
with him. But if she can add to 
this the miracle of making him sa- 
tisfied with himself, his happiness 
and devotion will be complete. 
From feeling perfectly easy in her 
society, I soon began to be very un- 
easy. I began to be in love, and a 
shy man in love is as great a tor- 
ment to a woman as he is to him- 
self, if she cares anything about 
him. I certainly was something of 
an original inmy amour ; for while 
I used as much pains to hide as 
others to display their love, I took 
it into my head that the lady ought 
to behave as if I were an accepted 
lover, and eschew all the rest of 
mankind. I was affronted with her 
three times a week for some imagi- 
nary display of indifference ; be- 
came inordinately jealous ; and, I 
confess honestly, played such ca- 
pricious pranks, that, had she not 
been the best-tempered creature in 
the world, she would have forbid- 
den me her presence. Yet she 
treated me with a charming indul- 
gence, humored my follies, and for- 
gave my insolent irritability sooner 
than J could forgive myself. Three 
several times I swore to myself that 
I would confess my love and ask 
her hand, and as often did the fates 
interpose to prevent me—once in 
the shape of a rainy day, which I 
thought a good excuse for delay ; 
once in the likeness of a hole in my 
silk stocking, which I observed just 
as I was on the point of knocking 
at the door, and which so damped 
my spirits that I turned about and 
went home disconsolate; and a 
third time in the semblance of one 
of those worthy persons, who lend 
their wits to such as have money, 
and let them into the secret of 
turning it to the best advantage. 
He propounded to me a cotton 
speculation, by which a fortune 
would be meade, as certain as fate, 
in three months at farthest. 

To tell my readers a secret, the 
management of my property, al- 
though of great advantage to my 
health, had redounded very little 
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to the credit of my sagacity, or the 
benefit of my purse. Knowing no- 
thing of business myself, I took the 
advice of as many people as I could, 
remembering that in a multitude of 
counsellors there is safety. Some- 
how or other it happened, however, 
that, though the advice was always 
good when it was given, it turned 
out always bad in the end, owing to 
those unexpected revolutions with 
which Providence so often shames 
human sagacity, as if in scorn of 
the puny prophets who pretend 
to say what will happen to-mor- 
row. By degrees these repeated 
losses impaired my fortune not a lit- 
tle ; but I did not mind it, indeed I 
was rather rejoiced, as these occa- 
sional rubs roused me into a whole- 
some vexation, that kept me trom 
that stagnant state of mind which I 
dreaded above all things. It was 
not until I fell in love, and felt the 
want of that delightful confidence 
which a full purse gives to the ani- 
mal man in time of sore tribulation, 
that I found reason to regret the di- 
minution of my fortune. But now, 
when I fancied it stood in the way 
of my becoming worthy the hand of 
my lady love, 1 often pondered on 
the means of retrieving my losses, 
and this hint of a speculation ef- 
tectually arrested my attention. 
Without “my | too particular, suffice 
it tosay that I yielded to the gentle- 
man’s infallible prognostics ; I laid 
out nearly the whole of my fortune 
in a cetton speculation, and my 
triendly adviser declined taking a 
share in the profits, being content 
with his commissions on the pur- 
chase. 

I had now emple employment be- 
tween the perplexities of love and 
the anticipations of money, and set- 
tled in my own mind that the re- 
alizing of the latter should put an 
end to the fears and hopes of the 
former. I continued my visits to 


the lady, but made no actual de- 
monstration, except by looks and 
actions, until the fall of cotton, and 
the consequent downfall of all my 
towering hopes. 


I lost the best 
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part of what remained of my pro- 
perty ; and afit of shyness came 
over me, that effectually prevented 
me from making my purposed de- 
claration, even it I had been ever 
so anxious. But I had lost both 
the intrepidity and the inclination, 
and considered I had now so little 
fortune remaining, that it would not 
only be imprudent, but presumptu- 
ous, to expect a favorable reception 
to a proposal of this nature. I 
shut myself up in my room, and 
was miserable ; but strange to say, 
not half so miserable as when I had 
nothing to trouble me. I neither 
thought of myself, nor my infirmi- 
ties, real or imaginary; but I 
iy of my lady love so intently 
that I forgot myself, and, what is 
very remarkable, never had the 
nightmare during the whole period 
of my seclusion. Neither did my 
time hang dead about my neck like 
a millstone, as it did when I was so 
perfectly free from all care and all 
employrzent. In short, 1 had some- 
thing to think of, and that is the 
next best thing to having something 
to do. 

One day my merry old friend 
came to see me. ‘ What has be- 
come of you this age,” said he, 
‘‘and what is the matter that we 
have not seen you lately? My 
cousin has inquired about you seve- 
ral times ; so I came to see if you 
were becalmed, according to cus- 
tom—or sick—or sulky—or—but 
what the deuce ails you ?” looking 
at my wo-begone countenance. 

“*] am as poor as a rat.” 

“So much the better ; you have 
all your life been suffering the pe- 
nalty of riches, and now you will be 
good for something. But how ?” 

“‘ A cotton speculation !”’ said I, 
shrugging my shoulders. 

* Is all gone ? ” 

“ Not quite—I have a few thou- 
sands left.” 

** So much the better ; you shall 
marry my cousin, and we will join 
stocks together as merchants. You 
shall furnish the capital, and I'll 
manage it,”’ 
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*[ marry your cousin! When I 
was rich I had some hopes—now I 
have none. I mean to go to Ameri- 
ca.” 

“ Go to the , but T say that 
you shall marry my cousin—that is 
to say, if you love her.” 

“ Perdition catch my soul, but—” 

‘‘ Pshaw! none of your heroics 
—do you or do you not ?” 

“JT do, most truly—with all the 
ardor of youth, and all the stea- 
diness of an old bachelor. And 
yet I will not marry her, even if she 
is willing.” 

“ No !—why ?” 

“She has twice the merit—twice 
the fortune—and a hundred times 
the beauty I have; the balance 
would be all on one side.” 

“ Very well, we shall see,” an- 
swered he, and away he went, leav- 
ing me ina flutter of timidity and 
hope. This is not intended fora 
love tale ; I shall therefore hurry 
over this part of my story. It is 
sufficient to say that my little school- 
mate behaved nobly. I went to see 
her. ‘“ You would have bestowed 
your fortune on me when you was 
rich—I will bestow mine upon you 
now you are poor, True it is but lit- 
tle—but I will make it up in pru- 
dence and affection.”” We married, 
and I entered into trade with my ac- 
tive merry friend. For some years 
we toiled through the vexatious rou- 
tine of bargain and sale, buying and 
selling, and not making much for our 
pains. In the meantime a little 
flock of boys and girls sprung up 
about me, and, like the fresh brooks 
and fountains, which attract the 
roots of the old trees that lack re- 
freshing moisture, called off my 
gnawing anxieties and carking cares 
towards objects that excited a more 
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wholesome, gentle, nay, delightful 
solicitude. Toil, exertion, and 
economy, became pleasure, because 
I had somebody to strive for; and 
I found myself every day gaining 
courage, confidence, strength, and 
hilarity, in the busy scuffle I was 
engaged in. I can safely say that, 
during the whole of this period of 
delightful anxieties, I never once 
imagined myself sick; I had no 
more heart-beatings and heart- 
burnings—no tremblings, trepida- 
tions, and cold perspirations—nor 
was I once ridden by my old enemy, 
the nightmare. When the cares of 
the day were past, I could sit 
down and enjoy the refreshment of 
ease ; and it was delightful, after 
the keen encounters of skill, sa- 
gacity, and bargaining, which oc- 
cupied the day, to open my heart 
among those I could trust with my 
whole soul, and rely upon with the 
faith of a martyr. 

By degrees, owing to the good 
management of my merry partner, 
and something to my own care and 
attention, fortune began to smile 
upon us, and our acquisitions gra- 
dually grew to exceed all our wants. 
Every year now adds to the means 
of educating my children well, and 
leaving them a competence when I 
shall be no more. In short, my 
tale is at an end, and its moral com- 
pleted. I am now happy in my 
wife—happy in my children, who, 
I am determined, shall never pine, 
if I can help it, in the enjoyment of 
perfect ease. I am in excellent 
health, almost as gay as my merry 
partner and friend, and have no fear 
except that of getting so rich that [ 
shall be tempted to retire from busi- 
ness before [ am old enough to en- 
joy a life of ease. 
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(The following brief history of the un- 
successful attempts lately made by the 
Spanish patriots to bring about a revolu- 
tion in their oppressed and degraded coun- 
try, will be read with interest and regret 
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by every American. We are in the 
full enjoyment of all the rich blessings 
which they are striving to procure for 
their countrymen, and we cannot consis- 


tently do less than earnestly wish that 
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a united, and patriotic, and successful re- 
sistance may soon be made to the govern- 
ment of a proud despot and his minions, 
who in their stupid obstinacy now tyran- 
ise over the sleeping energies of a great 
and once valiant nation ; and that the Spa- 
nish people may show that they possess the 
moral capacity of enjoying the liberty 
which may be obtained by physical power.] 


Tue question which naturally oc- 
curs to the generality of English- 
men who are not deeply conversant 
with the state of Spanish affairs, is 
—‘ Why do not the Spanish peo- 
ple, like the French, rise sponta- 
neously to arms against their op- 
pressors ?”? To enter into a full 
and satisfactory solution of this que- 
ry, would carry us beyond the limits 
which we can for the present assign 
to the subject ; and we shall accord- 
ingly remit to a future number the 
task of demonstrating the several 
causes which militate against an 
electric and simultaneous rising up 
of the Spanish nation. But whate- 
ver may be the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, the dangers to be incur- 
red, or the trial to be undergone, 
before a regeneration can be effect- 
ed in Spain, neither those obstacles, 
dangers, or trials, can present a 
pretext, much less an efficient rea- 
son, for apathy and inactivity on the 
part of those who feel any interest 
in the affairs of their country. A 
false argument is continually ad- 
duced by the advocates of the pre- 
sent ruinous and humiliating system 
of government in the Peninsula, 
when they wish to paralyze the ef- 
forts of the noble-minded, or destroy 
the sympathy which those efforts 
may generate in kindred spirits in 
foreign countries. They say, “‘ The 
Spanish people are content with the 
existing order of things ; why, then, 
disturb the tranquillity of the land 
by attempts, the probable results of 
which will only be to entail a long 
train of calamities on the inhabit- 
ants? Why endeavor, by violent 
means, to introduce into the nation 
institutions which the mass of the 
public can neither understand nor 
appreciate ?”” These questions may, 
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at the first blush, startle and per- 
haps convince those who are not 
disposed to giye the subject sufficient 
reflection. The validity of this ar- 
gument once established, it will go 
to prove that Spain is doomed to 
continue forever in the same de- 
plorable state ; for there is no 
earthly reason why the question and 
concomitant answer should not be 
supplied a century hence with the 
same justice and propriety as at 
present. Are evils to be cured by 
letting them have full scope to prey 
upon their victims ?—or is the en- 
lightenment of nations to be obtain- 
ed by keeping individuals in a close 
and jealous oppression ? Wait till 
the mass of the people becomes less 
gross in their ignorance—less fana- 
tic in their superstition. But how 
is this to be obtained? Is it by 
making no efforts whatever to open 
the eyes of the said people ?—or is 
the miracle to be accomplished by 
divine interposition ?—or, perhaps, 
the enlightenment of the mass of 
the Spanish nation is to be achieved 
by carefully removing from their 
reach all the means of coming to a 
knowledge of the truth? Such is 
precisely the aspect in which the 
unprejudiced will view the argu- 
ment in favor of postponing Spanish 
liberty to a future period. 

But the Spanish nation is not, as 
it is gratuitously assumed, satisfied 
with the present system of affairs— 
unless, indeed, by a nation be meant 
the swarm of reptiles who fatten on 
the ruin of the land—unless by a 
nation be meant the tribe of place- 
holders and piace-hunters—the sy- 
cophants, an indolent portion of the 
aristocracy and of a tyrannic and 
vicious clergy—and a degraded rab- 
ble, that care little under what form 
of government they live, provided 
they can carry on their pernicious 
avocations. But if, on the contrary, 
by a nation is understood the re- 
spectable, enlightened, and indus- 
trious classes of society, the balance 
will weigh prodigiously in favor of 
liberal institutions. These and other 
considerations had determined the 
exiled Constitutionalists, in accord- 
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ance with their brethren of the Pe- 
ninsula, to exert their efforts in be- 
half of their country, so 2o0u as a 
favorable opportunity should offer 
for carrying their undertaking into 
execution with any strong probabi- 
lity of success. ‘The late memora- 
ble events in Paris, which terminat- 
ed so fortunately in the overthrow of 
oppression, were the welcome mes- 
sengers which told that the long- 
wished-for moment was at length 
arrived, when the energies of the 
Spaniards were to be called into 
action to break the ignominious 
shackles which kept their country in 
more ignominious thraldom, It was 
evident that, with the downfall of an 
obnoxious dynasty in France, the 
chief support of despotism in Spain 
was also felled to the ground. No 
longer would the patriots have to 
dread the scandalous and unprinci- 
pled invasion of a hundred thousand 
soldiers, sent to destroy the liberties 
of the land—as was the case in 
the year 1823. Instead of the agents 
and abettors of oppression, the libe- 
rals of Spain beheld now friends and 
brothers, who, if they did not sup- 
port their cause, would at least 
throw no impediment in the way of 
freedom, much less present them- 
selves as instruments in the hands 
of tyranny to enslave and oppress. 
Strong symptoms of revolutionary 
effervescence in Spain became im- 
mediately perceptible. A general 
movement took place among the re- 
fugees individually, or in parties ; 
they moved towards the frontiers, 
The public journals were filled with 
speculations relating to the ques- 
tion at issue, and the state and pros- 
pects of Spain acquired suddenly a 
degree of interest and importance 
which offered a striking contrast 
with the indifference formerly dis- 
played towards the affairs of that 
kingdom. Sanguine expectations 
of success were entertained, and the 
internal intrigues, occasioned by 
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the Carlist faction in the Peninsula, 
reasonably enough added another 
argument in favor of such anticipa- 
tions. But among the obstacles 
which were destined to impede and 
check the progress of the constitu- 
tionalists, there was one more deep- 
ly deplored by the friends of Spa- 
nish liberty, as they knew the fatal 
effects which it was sure to produce; 
such was the disunion which be- 
came but too soon apparent among 
the chiefs that were organizing the 
invasion into Spain. This disunion 
was the more detrimental to the 
cause, as it originated not in the 
pique or disappointment of the mo- 
ment, but was on the contrary an 
evil of long standing—an evil which 
had been firmly established, and 
was now systematically continued. 
That the reader may clearly under- 
stand the original cause of this ca- 
lamitous difference among the Spa- 
nish patriots, it is necessary he 
should Jearn that among that valiant 
body there exist two distinct parties, 
known by the denominations of the 
Masones and the Comuneros. With- 
out entering into an examination, 
or presuming to give a judgment, 
concerning the merits and demerits 
of these parties, it will still be ne- 
cessary to afford some idea of 
their character, views and preten- 
sions. ‘The Masones possess the 
moral, and the Comuneros the nu- 
merical majority among the refu- 
gees. Though we must not infer 
from this, that there are not many 
Comuneros who have adhered and 
will adhere to the operations of the 
other party when they perceive in- 
efficiency or fault in their own. 
The Masones contain in their ranks 
the greater proportion of the influ- 
ential names among the liberals. 
The members of the Cortes of the 
year 1812, the old generals aud 
patriots, Xc., belong to this party.* 
Fhat part of the aristocracy which 
entertains liberal opinions, also ad- 





* Such as Don A. Arguilles, Don C. Valdez, Count Toreno, Martinez de la Rosa, Calatra- 


va, Cuadra, Galiano Isturiz, &c. 
lar, Butron, Quiroga, Lopez, Banos, Xc. 
36* 


Among the generals—Mina, Espinoza, Placensia, Castel- 
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heres to the politics of the Masones, 
as is also the case with the men of 
science and letters that have es- 
poused the cause of freedom. The 
party of the Comuneros is of more 
modern date than that of the Ma- 
sones. Its members profess more 
decided opinions, and its leaders 
are more strongly characterized by 
vehemence and impatience. The 
military chief of the party is Gene- 
ral Torrijos, a gallant and enthusi- 
astic young officer, who, during his 
sojourn in London, displayed an 
unusual activity and restlessness for 
carrying his plans into effect. The 
partizans of Torrijos, of greater 
note, are Palarea, Gurrea, Vigo, 
and F. Valdes, the leader of the 
late unsuccessful attempt. 

We will now proceed to give a 
rapid sketch of the late events which 
we have already asserted have given 
to the cause of Spanish liberty a 
degree of high interest, even at a 
time when the affairs of France and 
Belgium made so powerful an ap- 
peal to the attention of the public. 

Immediately after the glorious 
events at Paris, the Spanish patri- 
cts, resolving to make an attempt 
in behalf of the liberty of their coun- 
try, proceeded without delay to take 
the necessary steps to carry their 
designs into execution. A _ provi- 
sional junta of government was 
formed, composed of Isturiz, Va- 
dillo, Calatravo and Sancho, who 
proceeded forthwith to Bayonne, to 
fulfil the duties incumbent on their 
station. In every undertaking, even 
of a trifling nature, the necessity of 
a general leader is imperiously felt; 
and without unity in design and in 
execution, few probabilities of suc 
cess can be reckoned upon. Deep- 
ly impressed with this truth, both 
the provisional junta and the refu- 
gees individually perceived the ur- 
gency of naming a general-in-chief, 
on whom the supreme command of 
the various bodies preparing to 
march into Spain should be invest- 
ed. Among the various brave, ex- 
perienced, and otherwise distin- 
guished chiefs, the general opinion 











ran, more especially, in favor of Mi- 
na, and he was accordingly elected. 
No choice could argue at once 
more justice and discretion—even 
putting aside the extraordinary me- 
rit of that general—even passing 
over in silence his abilities as a sol- 
dier, his rigid discipline, consum- 
mate prudence and fertility of ex- 
pedients in cases of emergency— 
even, we repeat, making abstrac- 
tion of so many claims which point- 
ed him out to the preference of his 


brother liberals, the very name of 


Mina was in itself a host—a name 
not merely respected among the 
Spaniards, but justly admired and 
appreciated in foreign countries. 
The friends of liberty hoped that 
such superior pretensions would in- 
duce the various chiefs to acquiesce 
in the propriety of the election of 
Mina to the supreme command ; 
but, unfortunately, this was far from 
being the case. Without entering 
into invidious and disagreeable spe- 
culations, we will merely state that, 
whilst Espinosa, Plasencia, Butron, 
and other generals, readily and joy- 
fully subscribed to the choice, there 
were other chiefs who opposed it, 
and determined to act independent 
of his authority. Colonel Valdes, 
De Pablo, and Vigo, were more 
conspicuous in this opposition, and 
they forthwith applied themselves 
to hasten their invasion into Spain. 
This unfortunate circumstance was 
a source of great sorrow and per- 
plexity to the more prudent among 
the Spaniards, They harbored fear- 
ful anticipations that much mischief 
might ensue from this spirit of disu- 
nion, and they even dreaded that 
the immediate success of the cause 
might be affected by the event. Ne- 
gociations were entered upon, which 
proved abortive, and an entrance 
into Spain without further delay was 
the result. It is, however, but just 
to observe, that the decided hosti- 
lity evinced by the sub-prefect of 
Bayonne towards the constitutional- 
ists, and the numberless paltry vex- 
ations with which he contrived to 
annoy them, might also have weight 
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in influencing the resolution taken 
by the oppositionists to Mina. Be 
this as it may, a detachment of con- 
stitutionalists entered Spain on the 
15th of October, under the com- 
mand of a chief in the interests of 
Torrijos and the Comuneros. 

Colonel Don Francisco Valdes is 
an officer who possesses in no ordi- 
nary degree the quality of daring 
intrepidity. He is, besides, enthu- 
siastically attached to the cause of 
liberty, and bears a character of 
unimpeached honor and integrity. 
Added to this, his great activity and 
the recollection of his attempt at 
Tarifa, have invested him with a 
degree of merit which gained him 
partizans, and enabled him to mus- 
ter up a respectable body of follow- 
ers. But let us calmly ask, is this 
enough to justify Valdes for his am- 
bition, or excuse his reluctance to 
act under the orders of such a man 
as Mina? This unhappy breach 
among the constitutionalists paved 
the way to the spirit of intrigue, and 
the enemies to Spanish liberty would 
not allow so favorable an opportu- 
nity to escape without setting all 
their engines to work, in order to 
multiply the difficulties which the 
folly of the patriots themselves con- 
spired to increase. From the very 
active part which certain persons 
played,—trom the pecuniary means 
at the command of other men by no 
means deserving of implicit trust,— 
and from a variety of circumstances 
which it is superfluous to enume- 
rate, we may draw the most melan- 
choly inferences concerning the se- 
ries of intrigues carried on among 
the deluded Spaniards, whom, it 
now appears, no lesson of expe- 
rience can render wiser. 

Colonel Valdes then, after a 
stormy interview with Mina, effect- 
ed, as we have related, his entry 
into Spain : but his first movements 
were for some time totally unknown 
to the public. Indeed, the most 
contradictory accounts were daily 
in circulation concerning the pro- 
gress of the small band, and the en- 
couragement aflorded by the inha- 


bitants. One day Valdes was com- 
pletely routed, and the next we 
heard of his repulsing a force of two 
thousand men under Juanito. So 
imperfect was the information re- 
ceived, that the greatest variety of 
opinion existed even with regard to 
the amount of the numeral strength 
of the invaders. Some boldly as- 
serted that the corps of Valdes 
amounted to eight hundred strong, 
while others were only willing to 
allow the colonel half the number. 
The latter were, no doubt, nearer 
the mark. Colonel Leguia sustain- 
ed a partial check, and this gave 
rise to the rumor of the total dis- 
comfiture of the liberals—a rumor 
very industriously circulated by a 
certain Spanish capitalist of Paris, 
deeply interested in the present af- 
fairs. No. event of importance, 
however, took place. Valdes main- 
tained his position at Zugarramurdi, 
but it does not appear that he de- 
rived any considerable advantage 
therefrom ; the desertions from the 
enemy were few, and, as far as we 
can gather, the conduct of the inha- 
bitants not remarkable for cor- 
diality. 

The attempt of Colonel Valdes 
possessed none of the ' elements 
which could count probabilities of 
success, or remove gloomy antici- 
pations from the more prudent and 
experienced among the patriots. A 
small body of men, hastily equipped 
and indifferently organized, invade 
Spain, and their movement is un- 
dertaken through a province which, 
owing to certain privileges which it 
enjoys, has always exhibited a de- 
cided hostility towards the constitu- 
tional government. The leader of 
this band, though a brave and ho- 
norable officer, is neither from ex- 
perience, abilities, or station, of 
sufficient weight to take on himself 
the responsibility of so arduous an 
enterprise ; indeed, the whole affair 
bears rather the semblance of an 
experimental adventure, than of a 
regular, judicious, and systematic 
military operation. Jejune and ill- 
concerted measures—impertect in- 
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formation of the country and the 
enemy—want of means and autho- 
rity, come to increase these obsta- 
cles to success. 

The position of General Mina 
was at this moment extremely deli- 
cate and perplexing. The ignorant 
and mischievous men who had hith- 
erto used their utmost endeavors to 
fix odium and reproach on the cha- 
racter of that honorable soldier, 
would, under existing circumstances, 
have another opportunity to seize 
upon in order to vent the venom of 
their spite and envy. The most 
odious aspersions had been syste- 
matically disseminated against the 
fair fame of the general. By the 
most lenient he had been represent- 
ed as an indolent, selfish man, who, 
possessing the means of enjoying a 
tranquil life, preferred his ease and 
comtort to the prosperity of his 
country. But there were Spaniards, 
also, some from sheer ignorance 
and imbecility, others from still less 
excusable motives, who blushed not 
to advance the most weighty accu- 
sations against him. His honor 
and integrity were called in ques- 
tion—he was represented as a trai- 
tor to the cause of liberty ; and 
there were some who went so far as 
to give it to be understood that he 
was afraid of marching into Spain 
—Risum teneatis ! General Mina 
turned coward! And why all this 
violent persecution against him who 
had rendered such essential services 
to his country ? Simply, because 
he would not blindly enter into 
every mad scheme which any im- 
prudent man thought fit to agitate. 
We will not offer an insult to Gene- 
ral Mina by undertaking an idle 
deience of his conduct. Yet the 
inischief which this systematic and 
abominable persecution of Mina 
does to the Spanish cause is im- 
mense. ‘The friends of the cause 


abroad have neither the time nor 
the opportunities of entering into 
a proper investigation of motives, 
and drawing reasonable inferences. 
They only see things en masse 
which deserve condemnation, and, 
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in dealing this award, a separation 
of the innocent from the delinquent 
cannot easily be attained. The 
natural result is, that foreigners, 
however favorably inclined towards 
the cause, come to a conclusion 
that it cannot prosper as long as it 
possesses no more competent sup- 
porters. 

But there was another and a very 
powerful reason to determine Mina 
to adopt the resolution which he 
ultimately took. The rashness of 
Valdes seriously compromised the 
enterprise into which they had em- 
barked, at the same time that it ex- 
posed that commander to probable 
destruction. It was indispensable 
to march immediately to his sup- 
port, and by vigorous exertions en- 
deavor to counteract the mischief 
ofa first blunder. It was neither 
humane nor politic, to abandon 
these Spaniards to their fate. Im- 
pelled, therefore, by such weighty 
considerations, but against the dic- 
tates of his better judgment, Gene- 
ral Mina determined to march forth- 
with into Spain. He felt fully 
aware of the incompetence of the 
means in his power to carry on any 
extensive operations, and he proba- 
bly limited his views, for the mo- 
ment, to reconnoitring the country, 
and aiding to liberate Valdes from 
his difficult position. ‘The force 
which Mina could command has 
been differently stated, but we have 
good reason to suppose it did not 
exceed three hundred men. Of 
these a considerable number were 
officers of all ranks, from that of 
general to lieutenant ; these gentle- 
men formed themselves into a body, 
which they called the sacred batta- 
lion, and they cheerfully submitted 
to undergo all the toil, and perform 
all the duties, of private soldiers. 
The services of these men, however 
valuable in other circumstances, 
were little available in the present 
posture of events. These officers 
were old veterans, the youngest not 
below forty, almost all infirm and 
suffering from the effects of a long 
series of sorrows and misfortunes ; 
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they could ill support the excessive 
fatigue which they had magnani- 
mously imposed on themselves, and, 
considering the nature of the service 
they were now to perform, they 
were certainly inferior to a company 
of common soldiers. 

Mina’s little army began its march 
on the 18th of October, and on the 
20th entered Spain. The gallant 
body contained in its rank several 
generals and chiefs of high merit 
and standing in the army, amongst 
others Butron, Lopez, Banos, Al- 
exander, O'Donnel, Sancho and 
others. Mina also took with him 
the brave Colonel Tauregui, better 
known by the name of El pastor, or 
the shepherd, in allusion to his call- 
ing, previous to his taking arms 
against the French during the Pe- 
ninsular war. The sufferings which 
these brave Spaniards underwent 
were very severe. We know from 
the most authentic sources that for 
several days and nights they enjoy- 
ed no moment of repose, passing 


the nights among the fastnesses of 


bleak mountains without shelter or 
protection. A violent storm, which 
continued for a whole day, added to 
the misery of their situation—they 
were literally soaked in the rain, 
suffering from fatigue and want, 
and exposed to a variety of dangers 
in a province, which, as we have 
already mentioned, is one of the 
least inclined to a political change. 
But nothing was sufficient to damp 
the ardor of the devoted troop, and 
they patiently endured all the hard- 
ships which they were compelled to 
undergo. They had taken their 
position on the heights of Vera, no 
doubt with the intention of effecting 
a junction with the corps of Valdes, 
or at least to be near in order to 
offer him assistance in case of ne- 
cessity. Meantime El Pastor, who 
commanded a body of a hundred 
men, had advanced towards Irun, 
and after a short fire succeeded in 
expelling the small garrison which 
defended that post. 

_ It soon became evident to the 
judicious observer that the reception 





of the patriots was not so cordial as 
it had been confidently anticipated. 
The number of those who joined the 
ranks of the liberals was limited, 
and though the inhabitants did not 
rise against them, still there was 
nothing in their conduct strongly 
indicative of adhesion to the cause 
of freedom. But this ought to be 
subject of no wonder. They knew 
that an overwhelming force was ad- 
vancing in every direction against 
the refugees, and the issue of so 
preposterous a contest as that of 
five or six hundred devoted men 
against an army of six or eight 
thousand regular troops, was easily 
to be foreseen. From this general 
dread, the apathy of many and the 
decided hostility of others, the most 
fatal results ensued. As we have 
before said, the constitutionalists met 
with no support within, and mad- 
ness alone would suppose that the 
liberty of the country would be 
effected by their sole individual ex- 
ertions. 

Mina in this trying occasion ex- 
hibited the abilities for which he 
has been so justly celebrated. He 
soon perceived that the odds were 
fearfully against him, and he pru- 
dently contined his operations to 
the avoiding engaging in a contest 
until he could command greater ele- 
ments of success. He was sur- 
rounded with imminent dangers ; 
and to elude the vigilance of the 
enemy was for the present moment 
the only advantage to which he 
could aspire. In the art of fatigu- 
ing an enemy to no purpose, Mina 
is acknowledged a profound adept. 
The extraordinary manner in 
which he continued with his guer- 
rilla to harass and exhaust the 
strong French detachments opposed 
against him, is in the memory of all 
who are conversant with the history 
of the Peninsular war. The same 


tactics would have been followed 
with equal success on the present 
occasion, had not fatal and unavoid- 
able circumstances deranged the 
plans of Mina, and compromised 
his troops to a line of conduct con- 
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trary to the wishes of their general 
as well as their own. 

The obstinacy of Colonel Valdes 
was productive of the most fatal ef- 
fects. This chief must have been 
strangely deceived by the treache- 
rous informations of scouts in the 
interests of the enemy. Mina had 
received intelligence of the real 
state of the case—he knew that a 


formidable body was on the point of 


falling upon the little army of the 
patriots, and he hastened to com- 
municate the news to Valdes. In 
the meantime he had sent a great 
propartion of his troops to cover the 
retreat which he foresaw his com- 
panion in arms would be compelled 
to make. General Butron, who 
commanded Mina’s followers, had 
an interview with Colonel Valdes, 
and informed him that they would 
be surprised by the enemy unless 
they made good their retreat in 
time. Valdes would not believe 
the truth of this intelligence, alleg- 
ing that he had received far more 
correct information from his confi- 
dential scouts. This fatal blindness 
in Valdes was not long in producing 
its natural results. Early in the 
morning of the 27th the enemy came 
in sight, and in a short time they 
presented a very formidable array. 
Instead of detached guerrillas or 
small flying columns, it was soon 
perceived that a series of battalions 
of regular troops were making their 
appearance. The troops of Gene- 
ral Llauder, Viceroy of Navarre, 
together with those of Fournay, 
Santos, Ladron and Juanito, were 
acting with one accord, in order to 
surround and completely annihilate 
the small band of the constitution- 
alists. 

To his first error Colonel Valdes 
added a second. When he saw that 
he had been mistaken in his sur- 
mises—either from a punctilio of 
honor — from some extravagant 
stretch of hope, or from some other 
unknown cause, he resolved to en- 
gage in conflict with the enemy, in- 
stead of retreating before such su- 
perior force. This certainly was a 


strange infatuation, the more repre- 
hensible as no one ever entertained 
a doubt of the intrepidity and mili- 
tary honor of Valdes. In a short 
time a brisk fire commenced be- 
tween his two hundred men and the 
foremost detachment of the enemy. 
Valdes himself behaved with the 
utmost gallantry, and being most 
efficiently seconded by his follow- 
ers, he succeeded in maintaining 
his station at the bridge of Vera for 
along time. But new forces were 
continually coming in sight, and nu 
human exertions could avail in so 


unequal a contest. The heights of 


Vera presented a fearful array ; fo- 
rests of bayonets and other weapons 
glancing in the sun, threatened the 
devoted band with certain and im- 
mediate destruction. Valdes, after 
an obstinate resistance, was obliged 
to abandon his place and retreat, 
still keeping up the fire. At this 
moment a body of above a thousand 
men was seen advancing to the 
right with the intention of cutting 
off the sole direction by which the 
retreat could be effected. The 
danger of the constitutionalists was 
now appalling—wherever they turn- 
ed their eyes they met nothing but 
fearful numbers of the enemy—it 
seemed as if the crisis of their fate 
was arrived, and that nothing could 
avert their ruin, 

In this awful moment, Mina’s ca- 
valry, that is to say thirty horsemen, 
made a desperate rush against the 
division of the enemy that was in- 
tercepting the retreat. The attack 
of this gallant band was so resolute, 
that despite of the immense inequa- 
lity of numbers, they succeeded in 
killing many of the enemy, taking a 
chief and some men prisoners, and 
throwing the whole body into con- 
fusion. This partial success in- 
fused new ardor into the hearts of 
the patriots, their drooping hopes 
were revived, and a fresh stimulus 
was added to their exertions. The 
struggle was continued with obvious 
advantage on their side, when ano- 
ther division was observed rapidly 
advancing to support the first. To 
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prolong now the contest under such 
disadvantages would have argued 
insanity and folly, and the order 
was given for a retreat into France. 
This movement was performed with 
less disorder and confusion than 
could have been anticipated from 
the circumstances of the action. 
The great majority of the patriots 
effected their entrance into France, 
not as flying fugitives, but as sol- 
diers in possession of their arms. 
The loss which the troops of Valdes 
and Mina sustained on this occa- 
sion amounted to about a hundred 
men in all, counting the slain, wound- 
ed, prisoners, and those who were 
missing ; but it was afterwards found 
that the Joss was not quite so se- 
vere, as several men belonging to 
the party made successively their 
appearance in the French territory. 

It seems really strange that a 
single man should have been suf- 
fered to escape. According to the 
assertion of the prisoners made by 
Mina’s cavalry, the forces of the 
royalists amounted to 5,000, and 
this without counting other troops 
which were kept behind and took 
no part in the engagement. The 
eonstitutionalists were nearly sur- 
rounded—pressed on all sides, and 
retreating through places which 
certainly were not very friendly 
disposed towards them, From this 
a natural conclusion must be drawn 
which will prove favorable to the 
liberals. The event serves to esta- 
blish the fact that there was an 
extraordinary exertion of courage 
and activity on one side, and an 
equal degree of indifference on the 
other. The royalist troops merely 
performed their duty, they did not 
fight as men who were ardent in 
the cause they defended, and there 
is every reason to suppose that had 
anything resembling an army been 
opposed to them, the desertion to 
the enemy’s ranks would have been 
very great. Another circumstance 
to strengthen this opinion is, that the 
royalist forces were not made up of 
militia, guerrillas, or disorderly 
bands of volunteers, but were com- 


posed of a regiment of the royal 
guards and troops of the line. How 
came it then to pass that soldiers 
who could have not the slightest 
grounds of complaint, were seen to 
perform their task so famely ?- How 
is this to be explained unless we 
admit that they were not ardent in 
the cause they were sent to sup- 
port ? We do not mean that in 
some particular instances they did 
not show a degree not only of zeal 
but of ferocity ; for example, many 
of the officers (new men) were vo- 
ciferous in their cries of Viva il Re 
absoluto ! and the royalists violated 
the French territory by killing and 
wounding several constitutionalists 
in the pursuit: but certain partial 
cases cannot affect our opinion, and 
we may fairly believe that the spirit 
ofthe army in general was, to say 
the least, very doubtful. 

Mina beheld the conflict from the 
heights of St. Marcial ; and as he 
had justly anticipated, should 
Valdes refuse to retreat, he per- 
ceived the defeat of the constitu- 
tionalists and their return into 
France. He was at the moment 
attended by few followers, as we 
have seen that the bulk of his little 
army operated under E] Pastor and 
Butron. To effect an escape into 
the French territory was now the 
only object towards which his atten- 
tion ought to be directed ; but there 
were great difficulties in the accom- 
plishment of this plan: the country 
swarmed with royalists, who after 
the repulse of the enemy, naturally 
enough directed their whole care to 
ferret out and capture those whose 
escape had been intercepted. The 
royalist chiefs were indefatigable 
in their pursuit ; they suspected or 
rather knew that Mina was sur- 
rounded and in their power, and 
they spared no exertion to secure 
so rich a prize. The few attendants 
of that general had dispersed in or- 
der to effect their escape indivi- 
dually, as in this manner they were 
more likely to succeed than by 
keeping in a body, which would of 
course offer greater facility to a 
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discovery. Mina at last remained 
alone with his aid-de-camp Meca, 
a priest and an old servant. He 
wandered about the mountains in 
the most destitute and wretched 
condition, expecting every hour to 
fall into the hands of the enemy. 
He knew the importance that at- 
tached to his capture—his situation 
was deplorable, but his mind re- 
mained unbroken by misfortune. 
The fatal moment at length arrived. 
His aid-de-camp perceived a strong 
detachment of royalists advancing 
in their direction—they had been 
seen—to avoid a meeting was to- 
tally impracticable. Mina _per- 
ceived the horror of his situation, 
from which he felt sensible nothing 
could extricate him. He finally 
resolved to exert every effort, howe- 
ver desperate and wild, rather than 
submit tamely to his melancholy 
fate. Collecting all his energies 
and summoning to his assistance 
his extraordinary presence of mind, 
he turned to his companions, who 
had lost every hope, and in a calm 
tone of voice said— 

“Gentlemen, be composed—re- 
main here and let me advance.” 

Saying this he resolutely went to 
meet the approaching party. Ina 
short time he was close to the roy- 
alists, when in a steady tone and 
collected manner he cried out— 

“To what division does this de- 
tachment belong ?” 

The captain stared in astonish- 
ment, at a question so arrogantly 
and confideatly put. He did not 
recognise Mina, and he remained 
for a few seconds in suspense ; he 
was as it were taken by surprise, 
and knew not what to make of the 
man who addressed him in so com- 
manding atone. Mina, observing 
the confusion into which he had 
thrown the royalist chief, lost no 
time in improving his first advan- 
tage ; feigning to fall into a rage, 
he exclaimed in a more haughty and 
impatient manner— 

** Sir, 1 ask again to whom does 
this troop belong ?” 

The question was accompanied 
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with an oath—the captain’s con- 
fusion increased, his surprise was 
converted into a kind of dread, and 
fancying that he was addressed by 
some superior chief of the royalist 
army, he submissively answered— 

“This detachment belongs to the 
division of Juanito.” 

“ Well, then,” returned Mina, 
forthwith, “what brings you hi- 
ther ? hasten to join your division.” 

The officer stared and demurred 
to obey this order. 

Mina cast a glance of indigna- 
tion, and in a fierce yoice ex- 
claimed— 

“Damnation, Sir! what do you 
mean by not obeying immediately ? 
Go, Sir, or depend upon it I shall 
report your conduct ! ” 

The royalist officer made no fur- 
ther show of opposition, but in a 
deferential manner bowed to Mina, 
and followed the command so sharp- 
ly given: in a few minutes the de- 
luded party were out of sight, and 
Mina joined his companions. The 
success of this extraordinary ruse 
gave the four unfortunate wander- 
ers courage to support the new 
trials and hardships which they 
were aware they would have to 
encounter before they could gain 
the French line. Though they had 
escaped one imminent danger, a 
thousand equally appalling obstruct- 
ed their path. They were not de- 
ceived in their melancholy sur- 
mises—as the royalists, who by this 
time had received correct informa- 
tion relating to Mina’s fugitive 
course and destitute condition, 
were exerting all their endeavors 
to discover his lurking-place. The 
constitutional general and his attend- 
ants, knowing that those places 
were filled with their pursuers, had 
taken refuge in an obscure cavern, 
situated in a retired and dismal ra- 
vine. There they remained in con- 
cealment until an opportunity should 
offer for their escape. Meantime 
the royalists were very actively en- 
gaged in scouring the forest and 
every spot around, but to no pur- 
pose. Their ingenuity was next 
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put to the stretch, in order to devise 
means for arriving at the attainment 
of their object. ‘They caused some 
shepherds to ramble about, sounding 
their horns, that Mina, deceived by 
the welcome note, might be tempted 
to quit his concealment in order te 
request succor. This stratagem was 
very adroitly put in practice, but 
without success ; Mina, like an old 
fox, would not quit his hole. The 
failure, however, only served to 
stimulate the contrivers of this plan 
to form another more pregnant with 
danger for the fugitives. Blood- 
hounds were then procured and let 
loose, that they might scent the in- 
tended victims out ; this expedient 
was sagacious, and it was near 
proving fatal to Mina. The hounds 
went on in their pursuit with fear- 
ful precision ; and the unfortunate 
men were on the point of being dis- 
covered, when two stags suddenly 
started from their repose, crossing 
in the direction of the hounds. 
This singular incident saved the 
lives of Mina and his companions ; 
the dogs, naturally enough, following 
in the track of the stags, and this 
new scheme of the royalists com- 
pletely failed. Had this extraor- 
dinary circumstance happened when 
the life of a royalist general was 
concerned, the monks and friars 
would, no doubt, have cried out— 
“A miracle! a miracle!” The 
two stags would have been con- 
verted into angels, expressly sent 
from heaven, in that moment of 
peril. Inthe present case, howe- 
ver, the said stags must be content 
to bear a very different character, 
and if the circumstances of Mina’s 
escape should be narrated by his 
enemies, we shall not be surprised 
to see the poor stags transformed 
into a couple of devils. 

When General Mina felt assured 
that the coast was clear, he ventured 
to quit his retreat, and endeavored 
to eifect his escape by the most 
solitary places. After a fatiguing 
and anxious march, he succeeded in 
reaching a hamlet; his sudden 
appearance produced a strong emo- 
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tion in the inmates of one of the 
wretched houses, and he endeavored 
to tranquillize their fears. A lad 
eighteen years of age, then gene- 
rously offered to conduct the gene- 
ral to the French frontier, which he 
did with perfect success, and in 
reward for his humanity and resolu- 
tion received a considerable sum of 
money from the general. 

Having crossed into the French 
territory, one would suppose that 
the dangers and trials of Mina 
were at an end, but this was far from 
being the case. He arrived at a 
house near Sara, and there, exhaust- 
ed with fatigue, and suffering from 
the combined effects of hunger and 


want of sleep, he threw himself 


down to enjoy some repose, Not 


long after, Santos Ladron, one of 


the royalist generals, passed by the 
house where he lay. The chief com- 
manded a division of four hundred 
men, no doubt a part of those who 
had pursued the party of Valdes 
into France. Santos Ladron passed 
by the house where Mina reposed, 
and never once dreaming that the 
rich prize was in his power, he 
returned to Spain without further 
delay. 

Mina upon his arrival in France 
appeared in a most wretched condi- 
tion. It is asserted that a quartern 
loaf was the only food which he and 
his companions tasted for the space 
of two days. The effects of his 
sufferings were clearly perceptible 
upon his constitution ; his wounds 
bled anew, and to recover his 
strength he was afterwards obliged 
to take the baths of Cambo. 

The attempts made by other con- 
stitutional chiefs have been of less 
importance ; the one conducted by 
the brave Colonel de Pablo, called 
Chapalangaras, is the most worthy 
of notice, from its terminating in the 
death of that officer. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that De Pablo 
was guilty of an excess of rashness, 
not to say folly : he boldly marched 
before a strong body of the enemy, 
and without further ado atiempted 
haranguing them. A few moments 
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afterwards he was pierced with a 
shower of bullets, and his small band 
totally dispersed. Colonel Baiges 
also made an invasion, but was 
obliged to retreat: such has also 
been the case with Gurrea. Of the 
operations of Milans and Grases, 
nothing positive is known ; but we 
may venture to assert that from the 
spirit which reigns in Catalonia and 
Arragon, invasions are much more 
likely to be attended with success in 
those places than in the province of 
Navarre. The disaster which hap- 
pened to Mina and Valdes will be 
a subject of no wonder to those who 
have been at the pains of perusing 
this sketch of the event ; the won- 
der would indeed have been, if things 
had turned out otherwise. <A close 
investigation of facts will convince 
any one that if the constitutionalists, 
instead of frittering away their slen- 
der powers in petty attempts and 
foolish quarrels, had mustered up 
all their forces, and under the 
command of Mina marched into 
Spain two thousand strong, the 
strength supposed to be scatter- 
ed along the frontiers, they would 
have determined the undecided to 
join them, and opened the way to 
success, 

With regard to different other 
points in the Peninsula, no event of 
importance has hitherto taken place. 
The progress of General Torrijos 
is involved in mystery ; sometimes 
he is represented as a solitary and 
helpless fugitive, and at others as 
having made a successful descent 
on the southern coast of Spain. As 
he is totally bereaved of resources, 
the probability is that he has met 
yet with nothing but disappointment. 
In Galicia the fire of the revolution 
has emitted some sparks. The 
curate of Valdeorras and Rodriguez, 
called Bordas, have organized guer- 
rillas, which for some time excited 
deep anxiety among the constituted 
authorities. But the forces of those 
chiefs were not sufliciently strong to 
cope against the enemy opposed to 
them. Many of the party have 
been killed, others executed, and 
the rest dispersed, Theleaders and 
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principal men have escaped, and 
will yet reappear in the field, when 
it is least expected. The long time, 
which forlorn as they are, has pass- 
ed without their being taken, is a 
strong evidence that they have pro- 
tection in the territory. Much is 
expected from Catalonia. The spi- 
rit of that province is liberal, and 
the atrocities of Count d’Espagna 
will add the stimulus of revenge to 
the desire of freedom. The entrance 
of winter will probably retard the 
operations of the constitutionalists. 
The Junta has been dissolved, but 
another with a more authoritative 
character will be named in its place. 
Meantime, as if the poor refugees 
had not trials and difficulties enough 
to encounter, the liberal French go- 
vernment has given peremptory or- 
ders for their dispersion, and they 
are ordered into Bourges and other 
places in the interior. It is seme- 
what singular, forsooth, that France 
should now show such conscientious 
scruples—France ! that blushed not 
in 1823 not merely to aid and abet 
the serviles, but even carry on a 
most atrocious and unjustifiable in- 
vasion against ali the laws of justice 
and the rights of nations. By what 
strange fatality is it, that unfortu- 
nate Spain is ever doomed to suffer 
from the government of her neigh- 
bor France, whether this govern- 
ment be imperial or republican, ul- 
tra-royalist or liberal ? 

But tne radical impediment to the 
political regeneration of Spain is, 
we trust, forever removed. France 
is no longer under the dominion of 
a family reared in secret hatred of 
freedom, and ready to support the 
views of despotism in the Peninsula. 
The fatal counsellors of Ferdinand 
are thrown entirely on their sole 
resources and strength. Those re- 
sources and that strength must at 
last be exhausted. A shuffling, 
discreditable, and pernicious system 
of tinance, cannot be continued 
forever ; even the most blind, the 
most inveterate of dupes, must ulti- 
mately open his eyes to the picture 
of his own ruin. 

The Spaniards have now no cause 











Woman. 


of alarm from the anticipation of 
foreign interference. The govern- 
ments of Europe have business 
enough to mind at home, without 
taking upon themselves the task of 
meddling with the affairs of other 
nations. The first interests of 
France are connected with the dis- 
semination of ‘iberal principles 
throughout Europe. Let this truth 
be deeply impressed on the minds 
of those who hold the reins of go- 
vernment. Should a foolish confi- 
dence in its own power, or the 
adoption of half-measures, founded 
on fallacious and fatal theories, in- 
duce the French ministry to show 
hostility towards their brother-libe- 
rals of the Peninsula, Jet it be re- 
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membered that the baneful results 
of such weak, cruel policy, will ul- 
timately rebound against France 
itself. The policy which England 
will adopt in the progress of the 
momentous events that absorb the 
attention of Europe, is not difficult 
to be seen. We will not interfere 
in the debates at issue on the con- 
tinent. This has, hitherto, been 
the general opinion ; an opinion 
greatly strengthened and confirmed 
since the change which has lately 
taken place in our administration. 
The sympathy of the English pub- 
lic is strongly engaged in favor of 
the liberty of the Spaniards, and 
from the government the patriots 
have nothing to apprehend. 


[We find in “ Friendship’s Offering *’ for 1831, a patriotic effusion from the pen of Mr. Tho- 
mas Pringle, which will not be out of place in connexion with this article. Mr. P., it may 
not be amiss to state, was once the conductor of a liberal and talented publication in Southera 
Africa. He is a man of a free and generous spirit, and appears absolutely incapable of sup- 
pressing the indignant emetions which he feels towards cruelty or baseness. His poetry flows 
like the natural language of a heart gushing up and over with the healthy sensibilities of hu- 
manity. He can neither crouch nor fawn; he will neither be a willing satellite nor a passive 
slave. Of course he was ill adapted to conciliate the want of colonial despotism, and 
was marked as the victim of a “ brief authority,”’ and compelled to abandon the colony. But 
his ardent enthusiasm in the cause ef freedom has not been quenched, as the following spirited 








Hines will testify.] 


Spaniards, yield not to despair ! 
Sink not, Portuguese forlorn ! 
Wintry nights are worst to bear 
Just before the break of mora. 


Though down-trampled in the dust 
By the traitor’s cruel heel, 

Freedom's cause ye hold in trust— 
Falter not for rack or wheel. 


Hunted from your native strand 
By the blood-hounds Hate and Fear, 
Sink not yet, high-hearted band, 
Retribution’s hour is near. 


Lo! yon perjured caitiff slaves, 

While they clinch their country’s chain, 
Tremble even amidst the graves 

Of the victims they have slain. 


Let them tremble !—they have cause 
Loudest when they rant and boast ; 

Freedom on her march may pause, 
But her battle ne’er is lost. 


Though the servile’s bitter taunt 
Sting you like a viper foul, 

Though Despite and Famine gaunt 
Like hyenas round you howl— 


Though your dearest blood may flow, 
On the scaffold or the plain, 
Though your bravest be laid low 
Ere their country rise again— 


Ne‘er in vain the patriot dies : 
Pours he not life’s fountain free 

Servile millions to baptize 
Proselytes of Linerry ! 





WOMAN. 


Iv no situation, and under no cir- 
cumstances, does the female cha- 
racter appear to such advantage as 
when watching beside the bed of 
sickness, The chamber of disease 
may indeed be said to be woman’s 


home. We there behold her in her 


loveliest, most attractive point of 
view : firm, without being harsh ; 
tender, yet not weak ; active, yet 
quiet ; gentle, patient, uncomplain- 
Every sympathetic 


ing, vigilant. 








feeling that so peculiarly graces the 
feminine character, is there called 
forth ; while the native strength of 
mind that had hitherto slumbered in 
inactivity, is roused to its fullest 
energy. With noiseless step she 
moves about the chamber of the in- 
valid ; her listening ear, ever ready 
to catch the slightest murmur ; her 
quick, kind glance, to interpret the 
unuttered wish, and supply the half- 
formed want. She smooths with 
careful hand the uneasy pillow 
which supports the aching head, 
or with cool hand soothes the fe- 
vered brow, or proffers to the glaz- 
ed and parching lip the grateful 
draught ; happy if she meet one 
kind glance in payment for her la- 
bor of love. Hers is the low- 
whispered voice that breathes of 
life and hope—of health in store for 
happy days to come; or tells of 
better and of heavenly rest, where 
neither sorrow nor disease can 
come—where the dark power of 
death no more shall have dominion 
over the frail, suffering, perishable 
clay. Through the dim, silent 
watches of the night, when all 
around are hushed in sleep, it is 
hers to keep lone vigils, and to hold 
communion with her God, and si- 
lently lift up her heart in fervent 
prayer, for the prolongment of a 
lite for which she cheerfully would 
sacrifice her own, And even when 
exhausted nature sinks to brief re- 
»ose, forgetfulness is denied. Even 
in sleep she seems awake to this 
one great object of her care. She 
starts and rises from her slumbers, 
raises her drooping head, watches 
with dreamy eyes the face she loves, 
then sinks again to rest, to start 
with every chime of clock, or dis- 
tant sound, that formerly had passed 
unheard, or only served as lullaby 
to her sweet sleep. 

How lovely does the wife, the 
mother, the sister, or the friend be- 
come to the eye of grateful affec- 
tion, while administering ease, com- 
fort—nay, almost life itself, to the 
husband, the son, the brother, or 
the friend ! 





Woman. 


Amid the glittering throng of 
Pleasure’s vain and thoughtless 
votaries—sparkling with gems and 
silken robes, elated by the homage 
addressed to her charms, and fully 
conscious of her power in exciting 
the admiration of the crowd—wo- 
man may indeed attract the atten- 
tion, dazzle the eye, and fascinate 
the mind of the gazer ; but behold 
her in the quiet performance of her 
household duties, surrounded by 
her happy train of infants; or ho- 
vering about the sick bed of a be- 
loved partner ; and admiration 
changes to love. We are fasci- 
nated, attracted by beauty, grace, 
and wit ; but we love the display 
of tender, generous, self-devoted 
friendship that the latter case ex- 
hibits. 

Such were the reflections that 
presented themselves to the mind of 
Arthur Digby, as he regarded with 
feelings of absorbing interest the 
animated countenance of a lovely 
and very elegantly-dressed woman, 
who had taken her seat at the harp 
that occupied a distant recess of the 
superb drawing-room, in which 
were assembled the leading-stars of 
science and literature. Arthur 
Digby had seen that countenance 
before ; but he now gazed upon it 
with different feelings to those 
which had formerly occupied his 
mind, 

His reverie was dispelled by the 
sound of a familiar voice ; and, 
with a sort of surprise, he turned to 
reply to the greeting of his friend, 
Hugh Annesley, who seemed dis- 
‘posse to rally Arthur on his grave 

umor. 

““ You seem to be deeply engaged 
in watching the movements of that 
lovely vocalist, Arthur,” observed 
Annesley, who had detected the 
object that engrossed the attention 
of the young student. But the 
words of the gay barrister fell un- 
heard and unheeded on the ear of 
Arthur Digby. 

“ What, silent still? Nay, Ar- 
thur, but I shall begin to fear your 
insensible heart has at last been 
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touched. Be guarded, my friend,” 
he added, lowering his voice ; ‘“‘ that 
lady’s affections are not at her own 
disposal.” 

A deep blush dyed the cheeks of 
Arthur Digby, as he hastily re- 
plied, ‘“‘ You need not fear for me, 
Annesley—I am aware of the cir- 
cumstance.”” A pause of some mi- 
nutes ensued, which was employed 
by the barrister in watching the 
varying expression of his compan- 
ion’s face.—“ If the countenance 
be a faithful index to the mind, 
your thoughts must be of a melan- 
choly cast.” 

“Tt is true, my friend. The 
sight of that woman—lI had almost 
forgotten common-sense, and said, 
that angel—recalled to my mind a 
very different scene, in which she 
was a principal actor. Not in 
scenes of gaiety and splendor like 
this did I first behold ,her. It is 
now nearly four months ago that 
I was summoned, in the unavoidable 
absence of my friend, Dr. B., to 
attend a family, in a neighboring 
square, which had been attacked 
with a fever of so malignant a cha- 
racter that it threatened imminent 
peril to any one bold enough to 
venture within the region of infec- 
tion, Adversity is said to be the 
touchstone of friendship. The in- 
fected dwelling was abandoned by 
many of those who might have 
proved useful by a thousand little 
acts of kindness and attention, and 
the invalids were left to the mercy 
of strangers and hirelings. One by 
one, the members of that devoted 
household sank beneath the blast- 
ing breath of disease, scarcely less 
terrible than the plague. 

“T shall never forget the effect 
produced on my mind on my first 
visit. With difficulty I mastered 
the feeling of anguish with which 
I turned from contemplating the 
delirious agonies of an apparently 
dying father, to administer relief to 
three of his suffering children suc- 
cessively. But it was the patient, 
uncomplaining sufferings of a meek 
girl that had fallen an early victim 
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to the fever, in its most aggravated 
form, that awakened all my sympa- 
thies. From the first moment that 
I looked upon the sharpened fea- 
tures and ghastly countenance of 
the poor sufferer, as she lay 
stretched on her bed in a state of 
death-like insensibility, I felt con- 
vinced that the fiat had gone forth 
—a warrant from which there was 
no reprieve ; her hours were alrea- 
dy numbered. She was apparently 
unconscious of my approach: I 
sometimes hope she was also un- 
conscious of her own physical suf- 
fering, which would have been 
greatly augmented had she been 
left the power of reflecting upon its 
horrors. The image of this poor 
unfortunate haunted me incessantly , 
and, though fully aware that to 
enter her chamber—which was, in 
truth, the centre and focus of infec- 
tion—was fraught with certain dan- 
ger, I could not resist the feeling 
that prompted me to renew my 
visits, 

‘**T had hitherto seen no one but 
the nurse ; and it was with some 
surprise I beheld, on entering the 
chamber of my patient, a lovely 
woman, elegantly but simply attired, 
leaning over the pillow of the poor 
invalid ; with soothing gentleness 
endeavoring to arouse her from the 
death-like stupor that pervaded her 
frame, that she might administer 
the medicine which had been pre- 
scribed. There was a tenderness 
and sweetness in her voice and 
look that seemed for a moment to 
fix the wandering thoughts of her 
patient, and recall her to a sense of 
her own condition. She spoke not 
—could not speak—but her languid 
eye faintly smiled in thankfulness 
on her nurse. 

“The next time I beheld that 
noble-minded woman, she was kneel- 
ing beside the death-bed of the 
sufferer, with eyes raised in —_ 
earnestness towards that hea¥en 
whose invisible portals she prayed 
might be unclosed to admit the de- 
parting spirit, hovering on the brink 
of the ocean of eternity. Death 
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was in the ghastly face of the dying 
Anna, as her head sank on the bo- 
som of her devoted nurse. Pain- 
fully conscious that every breath 
respired by the invalid was obnox- 
ious to the safety of her friend, 
1 entreated that she would allow me 
to uphold the drooping head of the 
expiring girl on my arm; but she 
gently repulsed me, saying she felt 
no apprehension of iniection.— 
‘The mother of this dear child,’ 
she added, while her fine expressive 
eyes were filled with tears, ‘was 
mny earliest and most beloved friend. 
I received her last breath, and to 
my care she commended her mother- 
less children. When the freed spi- 
rit of her poor Anna shall meet her 
mother in the realms of light—if, 
indeed, it be permitted for the 
mother and child to meet—she will 
bear witness that I have faithfully 
performed her last request.’ The 
dim eye of the dying Anna was for 
an instant lifted to the speaker’s 
face—her pale, quivering lips essay- 
cd to speak—a faint smile—a ner- 
vous pressure of the hand, that was 
grasped with silent agony by her 
brother—was alkthat passed. The 
damp, cold hand relaxed its hold— 
the transient gleam of light faded 
from the glazed and failing eye— 
the lip became fixed in the motion- 
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less rigidity of death—the labored 
bosom ceased to heave—the sudden 
stillness that ensued told that the 
sufferer was at rest from every 
earthly ill. It is impossible to look 
on death even in its mildest form 
without feeling an awe steal over 
the mind and senses. Never did a 
death-bed scene awaken more pain- 
ful emotion than that which I then 
witnessed ; and I turned from the 
chamber of death with a full and 
bursting heart. I never saw that 
devoted friend from that time, nor, 
till this very evening, could I even 
learn her name. I now behold her 
the centre of attraction, the idol of 
the circle in which she moves. 
And she—the wealthy, the talented, 
the lovely, happy wife—could vo- 
juntarily quit her home of luxury 
and wedded peace, to become an 
inmate of the roof where disease 
and death walked hand in hand—to 
watch beside the bed of death, and 
soothe the dying agonies of the 
child of her friend, even at the risk 
of her own life! Brilliant and 
lovely as she now appears, she 
looks not more beautiful in my eyes 
than when I last beheld her—a 
ministering angel, passing the spirit 
to its eternal home ! 

*¢ To win man’s love, woman should 
be thusseen, and thus remembered!”’ 





THE DEMON SHIP—THE PIRATE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Ir has of late been much the fash- 
ion with writers of celebrity to 
choose Pirates for their heroes, in- 
somuch that many of our youth, es- 
pecially of the female sex, attach 
un idea of romantic grandeur to the 
very word pirate ; and I once knew 
a young lady who, during a sail up 
the Mediterranean, was kept in a 
state of delirious excitement by the 
expectation, I mean the hope, of 
our all being eventually captured 
by aGreek corsair, Not one, how- 


ever, of these fascinating marauders 
made his appearance, and we were 
doomed, in visitation, I suppose, for 
cur sins, to have an unmolested pas- 


sage, and a safe disembarkation. 
To console my young friend under 
her acute disappointment, I showed 
her a little MS. which had been be- 
queathed to me by a relative, a 
Colonel Francillon, who died be- 
fore pirates came into fashion, and 
who would as soon have thought of 
seeking a hero inthe Newgate Ca- 
lendar, among footpads or house- 
breakers, as among the daring rob- 
bers of the ocean. It became evi- 
dent that the young lady was sufh- 
ciently struck by the contents of the 
manuscript to be perfectly willing to 
take another sail over the Mediter- 
ranean, in a quiet way, without the 
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interference of any robber chief to 
give piquance tothe voyage. This 
calmed admiration of my young 
friend for gentlemen-thieves, induc- 
ed me to afford the colonel’s story 
an opportunity for more enlarg- 
ed conversion of robber-lovers. I 
therefore give it to society with all 
its imperfections on its head, It 
will be seen, ere the conclusion of 
the tale, that no one can better than 
myself vouch for the truth of the cir- 
cumstances there brought together ; 
and it would be too trite to remark, 
that events often occur in real life 
which in fiction would be regarded 
as gross violations of all ptobability. 





I was the only son of a widowed 
mother, who, though far from af- 
fluent, was not pennyless ;—you 
will naturally suppose, therefore, I 
was a most troublesome, disagreea- 
ble, spoiled child. Such I might 
have been, but for the continual 
drawback on all my early gratifica- 
tions, which my maternal home pre- 
sented in the shape of an old dow- 
ager countess, a forty-ninth cousin 
of my mother’s, This lady thought 
that she handsomely purchased a re- 
sidence in our family by her gracious 
acknowledgment of this semi-hun- 
dredth degree of consanguinity. I 
believe she had been banished from 
the mansion of her eldest son be- 
cause her talents for reproof, and 
his ideas of his own impeccability, in 
nowise harmonized to produce do- 
mestic felicity. At all events, she 
became an omnipresent Marplot on 
mine. Whatever I was doing, 
wherever 1 was going, there was 
she reproving, rebuking, exhorting, 
and all to save me from idling, or 
drowning, or quarreling, or stray- 
ing, or a hundred etceteras. I 
grew up, went to school, to college 
—finally, into the army, and with it 
to Ireland ; and had the satisfaction, 
at five-and-twenty, to hear the dow- 
ager say I was good for nothing. 
She was of a somewhat malicious 
disposition, and perhaps I did not 
well to make her my enemy. At this 
time I had the offer of a good mili- 
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tary appointment to India, and yet 
I hesitated to accept it. There 
was in my native village a retired 
Scotch officer, for whom I had con- 
ceived a strong attachment. His 
daughter I had known and loved 
from childhood, and when this gave 
place to womanhood, my affection 
changed in kind while it strength- 
ened in degree. Margaret Came- 
ron was at this period seventeen, 
and, consequently, eight years my 
junior. She was young, beautiful, 
and spoiled by a doating parent— 
yet I saw in her a fine natural dis- 
position, and the seeds of many no- 
ble qualities. To both father and 
daughter I openly unfolded my af- 
fection. Captain Cameron, natu- 
rally, pleaded the youth of his 
daughter. Margaret laughed at 
the idea of my even entertaining a 
thought of her, told me I was two 
thousand years her senior, and de- 
clared she would as soon think of 
marrying an elder brother, or even 
her father, as myself. I listened to 
the assertions of Margaret with 
profound silence, scorned to whine 
and plead my cause, bowed with an 
air of haughty resignation, and leit 
her. 

When next I saw Margaret I was 
in atrayeling dress at her father’s 
residence. I found her alone in 
the garden, occupied in watering 
her flowers. ‘I am come, Marga- 
ret,” I said, “to bid you fare- 
well.”—“ Why, where are you go- 
ing ?”—“* To London, to sea, to 
India.” —** Nonsense !”’—‘‘ You al- 
ways think there is nonsense in 
truth ; ,everything that is serious 
to others is a jest to you.””—‘ Com- 
plimentary this morning.” —‘‘ Adieu, 
Margaret ; may you retain through 
life the same heartlessness of dis- 
position. It will preserve you from 
many a pang that might reach a 
more sensitive bosom.””—‘ You do 
my strength of mind infinite honor. 
Every girl of seventeen can be 
sentimental, but there are few stoics 
in their teens. I love to be coldly 
great. You charm me.”—“ If 
heartlessness and mental superiori- 
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ty are with you synonymes,”’ I said, 
with gravity, “ count yourself, Miss 
Cameron, at the very acmé of in- 
tellectual greatness, since you can 
take leave of one of your earliest 
friends with such easy indifference.” 
— Pooh! pooh ! I know you are 
not really going. This voyage to 
India is one of your favorite threats 
in your dignified moments. 
think, if I mistake not, this is about 
the twentieth time it has been made. 
And for early friends, and so forth, 
you have contrived to live within a 
few hundred feet of them, without 
coming in their sight for the last 
month, so they cannot be so very 
dear.” This was said in a slight 
tone of pique.—‘ Listen to me, 
Margaret,” said I, with a grave, 
and, as I think, manly dignity of 
bearing ; “ I offered you the honest 
and ardent, though worthless gift of a 
heart, whose best affections (despite 
your Rot unmarked defects of cha- 
racter) you entirely possessed. I 
am not coxcomb enough to suppose 
that I can at pleasure storm the af- 
fections of any woman ; but I am 
man enough to expect that they 
should be denied me with some re- 
ference to the delicate respect due 
to mine. But you are, of course, at 
full liberty to choose your own mode 
of rejecting your suitors ; only, as 
one who still views you as a friend, 
1 would that that manner showed 
more of good womanly feeling, and 
Jess of conscious female power. I 
am aware, Margaret, that this is 
not the general language of lovers ; 
perhaps if it were, woman might 
hold her power more gracefully, 
and even Margaret Cameron’s 
heart would have more of greatness 
and generosity than it now possess- 
es.” While I spoke, Margaret 
turned away her lovely face, and I 
saw that her very neck was suffused. 
I began to think I had been harsh 
with her, to remember that she was 
young, and that we were about to 
= perhaps forever, I took her 
and, assured her that the journey 
I had announced was no lover’s 
ruse, and that I was really on the 


point of quitting my native land.— 
“And now, Margaret,” I said, 
“ farewell—you will scarce find’ in 
life a more devoted friend—a more 
ardent desirer of your happiness, 
than him you have driven from your 
side.” I stretched out my hand to 
Margaret for a friendly farewell 
clasp. But she held not out hers 
in return ; she spoke not a word of 
adieu. I turned an indignant coun- 
tenance towards her, and, to my un- 
utterable surprise, beheld my youth- 
ful young friend in a swoon. Now 
this to the cold reader sounds the 
very common-place of sickly ro- 
mance, but it threw me into a con- 
fusion and agitation inexpressible, 
And was this the being I had ac- 
cused of want of feeling! At that 
moment I felt that the world held 
nothing so dear to me as Margaret— 
I felt, better still, that I was dear 
to her. I will not go over the ten- 
thousand-times-trodden ground of 
lovers’ explanations, and self-re- 
proaches, and betrothals—we left 
the garden solemnly plighted to each 
other. But I must pass briefly over 
this portion of my history. I was con- 
demned, by the will of Captain Ca- 
meron, and by the necessity of ob- 
taining some professional promotion, 
to spend a few years in India be- 
fore I could receive the hand of 
Margaret. 

I reached my Asiatic destination 
—long and anxiously looked for 
European letters—took up one day 
by accident an English paper, and 
there read—“ Died, at the house of 
Captain Cameron, in the village of 
A , Miss Margaret Cameron, 
aged eighteen.” will not here 
dwell on my feelings, I wrote a 
letter of despair to Captain Came- 
ron, informing him of the paragraph 
I had read, imploring him, for the 
love of mercy, if possible, to con- 
tradict it, and declaring that my fu- 
ture path in life now lay stretched 
before me like one wild waste. The 
Countess of Falcondale answered 
my epistle by a deep-black-margin- 
ed letter, with a sable seal as large 
asa saucer. My sole parent was no 
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more ;—for Captain Cameron—he 
had been seized by a paralytic af- 
fection in consequence of the shock 
his feelings had sustained. His 
circumstances were in irreparable 
disorder, and the Countess was re- 
siding with him in order, at his 
earnest request, to manage all his 
affairs. I remitted handsomely but 
delicately to my old friend. 

The appearance of my name, 
about five years afterwards, among 
the “* Marriages’ in the Calcutta 
Gazette, was followed by succes- 
sive announcements among the 
“ Births and Deaths,” in the 
same compendious record of life’s 
changes. My wife perished of a 
malignant fever, and two infant chil- 
dren speedily followed her. I set 
out, to return over-land to my na- 
tive country, a sober, steady, and 
partially grey-haired colonel of 
thirty-six. My military career had 
been as brilliant as my domestic 
path had been clouded. The ha- 
bitual complexion of my mind, 
however, was gravity—a gravity 
which extended itself to my counte- 
nance, and there assumed even a 
shade of melancholy. Yet I was 
a disappointed, not discontented, 
man; and my character had, I 
trust, undergone some changes for 
the better. I arrived at a port of 
the Levant, and thence took ship 
for Malta, where I landed in safety. 

At this period the Mediterranean 
traders were kept in a state of per- 
petual alarm by the celebrated 
“Demon Suir.” Though distin- 
guished by the same attractive title, 
she in nowise resembled the phan- 
tom terror of the African Cape. 
She was described as a powerful 
vesse], manned by a desperate flesh- 
and-blood crew, whose rapacity tri- 
umphed over all fear of danger, 
and whose cruelty forbade all hope 
of mercy. Yet, though she was 
neither “ built” of air, nor “ man- 
ned ” by demons, her feats had been 
s0 wonderful, that there was at 
length no other rational mode of 
accounting for them than by tracing 
them to supernatural, and conse- 
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quently demoniacal, agency. She 
had sailed through fleets undisco- 
vered ; she had escaped from the 
fastest pursuers ; she had overta- 
ken the swiftest fugitives ; she had 
appeared where she was not ex- 
pected, and disappeared where her 
very latitude and longitude seemed 
calculable. One time, when she 
was deemed the scourge of the Le- 
vant, she would fall on some secure 
and happy trading captain, whose 
careless gaze fell on the rock of 
Gibraltar ; at another, when Spanish 
cruizers were confidently preparing 
for her capture off their own shores, 
her crew were glutting their ava- 
rice and gratifying their cruelty by 
seizing the goods and sinking the 
vessels of the Smyrna traders. In 
short, it seemed as if ubiquity 
were an attribute of the Demon 
Ship. Her fearful title had been 
first given by those who dreaded to 
become her victims ; but she seem- 
ed not ill pleased by the appalling 
epithet ; and shortly, as if in auda- 
cious adoption of the name she had 
acquired, showed the word DE- 
MON in flaming letters on her 
stern. Some mariners went so far 
as to say that a smell of brimstone, 
and a track of phosphoric light, 
marked for miles the pathway of 
her keel in the waves. Others de- 
clared that she had the power, 
through her evil agents, of raising 
such a strange, dense, and porten- 
tous mist in the atmosphere,’as pre- 
vented her victims from descrying 
her approach until they fell, as it 
were, into her very jaws. To cap- 
ture her seemed impossible ; she 
ever mastered her equals, and elud- 
ed her superiors. Innumerable 
were the vessels that had left dif- 
ferent ports in the Mediterranean 
to disappear forever. It seemed 
the cruel practice of the Demon to 
sink her victims in their own ves- 
sels. 

The Demon Ship was talked of 
from the ports of the Levant to Gib- 
raltar ; and no vessel held herself 
in secure waters until she had pass- 
ed the Straits, Of course such @ 
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pest to these seas was not to be qui- 
etly suffered ; so after having al- 
fowed her her full career for a some- 
what unaccountable time, several 
governments began to think of pre- 
paring to put her down. To the 
surprise, however, of all, she seem- 
ed suddenly to disappear from the 
Mediterranean. Some said that her 
crew, having sold themselves to the 
father of all evil for a certain length 
of time, and the period having pro- 
bably expired, the desperadoes were 
now gone to their own place, and 
the seas would consequently be 
clear again. Others deemed that 
the Demon Ship had only retired 
for some deep purpose, and would 
shortly reappear with more fearful 
power. 

Most of the trading vessels then 
about to quit the port of Valetta, 
had requested, and obtained, con- 
voy from a British frigate and sloop 
of war, bound to Gibraltar and 
thence to England. So eager were 
all passengers to sail under such 
protection, that I had some difficul- 
ty in obtaining a berth in any of the 
holes and corners of the various 
fine fast-sailing copper-bottomed 
brigs, whose cards offered such 
** excellent accommodations for pas- 
sengers.”’ At length I went on 
board the ‘ Elizabeth Downs,” a 
large three-masted British vessel, 
whose size made the surrounding 
brigs dwindle into insignificance, 
and whose fresh-painted sides seem- 
ed to foreshow the cleanliness and 
comfort that would be found within. 
One little hen-pen of a cabin on 
deck alone remained at the captain’s 
disposal. However, I was fond of 
a cabin on deck, and paid half my 
passage-money to the civil little 
captain, who testified much regret 
that he could not offer me the 
“freedom of the quarter-deck ” 
(such was his expression), as the 
whole stern end of the vessel had 
been taken by an English lady of 
quality who wished for privacy. 
He added, with a becomingly awe- 
struck manner, that she was a dow- 
ager countess. ‘I hate dowager 
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countesses,”’ said I, irreverently— 
“what is the name of your passen- 
ger ?’—‘“ Passenger ! ””—“ Well 
—countess—what is the title of 
your countess ?”?—‘* The Countess 
of Falcondale.””—*“ What,” thought 
I, “cannot I even come as near to 
my former home as Malta without 
again finding myself under her in- 
fluence ? My dear fellow, give me 
back my passage-money, or accept 
it as a present at my hands, for I 
sail not with you,” said I. Buta 
man at thirty-six will hardly sacrifice 
his personal convenience to the 
whimsies of twenty-five ; so I stood 
to my bargain, determined to keep 
myself as much as possible from 
the knowledge of my old tormentor. 
Conscious of my altered personal 
appearance, I resolved to travel 
charmingly incog., and carelessly 
assumed the name and title of Cap- 
tain Lyon, which had been familiar 
to me in my childhood, as belong- 
ing, I believe, toa friend of Captain 
Cameron. 

It was the month of June, and 
the weather, though clear, was op- 
pressively hot. There was so little 
wind stirring after we set sail, that 
for several days we made scarcely 
any way, under all the sail we 
could carry. I had no mind the 
first night to encoffin myself in my 
berth. I therefore, comfortably 
enough, stretched my limbs on a 
long seat which joined the steps of 
the quarter-deck. I was now, then, 
really on my way to my native 
shores, and should not step from the 
vessel in which I sailed until I trod 
the land of my fathers! Naturally 
enough, my thoughts turned to for- 
mer days and old faces. From 
time to time these thoughts half 
sunk into dreams, from which I re- 
peatedly awoke, and as often dozed 
again. At length my memory, and 
consequently my dreams, took the 
shape of Margaret Cameron. The 
joyous laugh of youth seemed to 
ring in my ears ; and when I closed 
my eyes, her lovely bright counte- 
nance instantly rose before them. 
Yet I had the inconsistent convic- 
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tion of a dreamer that she was dead, 
and as my slumber deepened, I 
seemed busied in a pilgrimage to 
her early grave. I saw the church- 
yard of A , With the yellow sun- 
light streaming on many a green 
hillock ; and there was one solitary 
grass grave that, as if by a strange 
spell, drew my steps, and on an hum- 
ble head-stone I read the name of 
“ Margaret Cameron, aged 18.” 
Old feelings, that had been deaden- 
ed by collision with the busy, heart- 
less world, revived within me, and 
I seemed to hang in a suffocating 
grief, that even astonished myself, 
over the untimely tomb ‘of my first 
—ay, my last—love. To my un- 
speakable emotion I heard, beneath 
the sods, a sound of sweet and 
soothing, but melancholy music. 
While I listened with an attention 
that apparently deprived my senses 
of their power, the church-yard and 
grave disappeared, and I seemed, 
by one of those transitions to which 
the dreamer is so subject, to be 
sailing on a lone and dismal sea, 
whose leaden and melancholy waves 
reflected no sail save that of the 
vessel which bore me. The heat 
became stifling, and my bosom op- 
pressed, yet the music still sounded, 
low, sweet, and foreboding in my 
ear. A soft and whitish mist seem- 
ed to brood over the stern of the 
ship. According to the apparent- 
ly-established laws of spiritual mat- 
ter (the solecism is not so great as 
it may appear), the mist condensed, 
then gradually assumed form, and L 
gazed, with outstretched arms, on 
the figure of Margaret Cameron. 
But her countenance looked, in 
that uncertain light, cold and pale 
as her light and unearthly drapery 
that waved not, though a mournful 
wind was sighing through the 
shrouds of our vessel. She seemed 
in my vision as one who, in quitting 
earth, had left not only its passions 
but its affections behind her ; and 
there was something forbidding in 
the wan indifference of that eye. 
Yet was her voice passing sweet, 
as still its. sad cadences fell on my 
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ear, in the words of a ballad I had 
once loved to sing with¢ier— 
“« The green sod is no grave of mine, 
The earth is not my pillow, 
The grave I lie in shall be thine, 
Our winding-sheet—the billow.” 
I awoke,—yet for a moment appear- 
ed still dreaming ; for there, hover- 
ing over the foot of my couch, I 
seemed still to behold the form of 
Margaret Cameron. She was lean- 
ing on the rail of the quarter-deck, 
and overlooking my couch. I sat 
up, and gazed onthe objects around 
me, in order to recover my appa- 


rently deluded senses. The full 
moon was in her zenith. A light 


haze, the effect of the heat of the 
preceding day, was rising from the 
waters. The heat was intense, the 
calm profound. There lay the dii- 
ferent vessels of our little squadron, 
nought seen save their white sails 
in the moonlight, and nought heard 
save their powerless flapping, and 
the restless plashing of the becalm- 
ed waves, only agitated by the effort 
of our vessel to cleave them. Still 
the moonlight fell on the white form 
and pale countenance of Margaret. 
I started up. ‘ This is some delu- 
sion,” said I, ‘or because one of 
the countess’s women resembles my 
early idol, must I turn believer in 
ghost-stories, and adopt at thirty-six 
what I scouted at sixteen?” My 
gestures, and the suddenness of my 
rising, seemed to scare my fair 
phantom ; and, in the hastiness of 
her retreat, she gave ample proof 
of mortal fallibility by stumbling 
over some coils of cable that hap- 
pened to lie in her way. The shock 
brought her to her knees. I was up 
the steps in one instant ; seized an 
arm, and then ahand, soft, delicate, 
and indubitably of flesh and blood, 
and restored the lady to her feet. 
She thanked me in gentle tones that 
sent a thrill through all my veins, 
and made me again half deem that 
“the voice of the dead was on mine 
ear.” A white veil or shawl had 
fallen from her head and shoulders; 
this I respectfully replaced, and had 
thus an opportunity of proving to 
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demonstration that it was made nei- 
ther of ethér, mist, or moonbeams. 
I now expressed my fears that my 
sudden gestures had been the cause 
of this little accident. ‘I fear,” 
she replied, with the same melan- 
choly music of voice, ‘‘ my reckless 
song disturbed your slumbers.” Af- 
ter a few more words had passed 
between us, during which I conti- 
nued to gaze on her as if some mi- 
racle stood before me, I ventured 
to ask, in a tone as indifferent as I 
could assume, whether she claimed 
kindred with Captain Hugh Came- 
ron, of A ? The striking like- 
ness which she bore to his amiable 
and deceased daughter must, I ob- 
served, plead my‘apology. She 
looked at me for a moment with un- 
utterable surprise ; then added, with 
dignity and perfect self-possession, 
“T have, then, probably, the plea- 
sure of addressing some old ac- 
quaintance of Captain Cameron ? 
How the mistake arose which in- 
duced any one to suppose that his 
child was no more, I confess my- 
self at a loss to imagine. The error 
is, however, easily contradicted in 
my own person. I am the daughter 
of Captain Cameron ; and, after 
this self-introduction, may, perhaps, 
claim the name of my father’s for- 
mer acquaintance.”” You may be 
sure I was in no mood to give it. I 
rushed to the side of the vessel, and, 
hanging over it, gasped with an 
emotion which almost stopped respi- 
ration. It is inexpressible what a 
revulsion this discovery made in my 
feelings. There had been days— 
ay, weeks—in which one thought of 
Margaret had not disturbed the 
steady man of the world in his busy 
engagements ; and now she return- 
ed upon his feelings as fresh as if 
only one day had elapsed since they 
vowed themselves to each other, 
and parted. I felt that there had 
been treachery. I became keenly 
sensible that I must have appeared 





a traitor to Margaret, and hurriedly 
resolved not to declare my name to 
her until I had in some way cleared 
my character. 
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I was still sufficiently a man of 
the world to have my feelings in 
some mastery, and returned to the 
side of Margaret with an apology 
for indisposition, which in truth was 
no subterfuge. I verily believe, as 
the vessel had given a sudden lurch 
at the moment she discovered her- 
self, and my pendant posture over 
the ship’s side might be an attitude 
of rather dubious construction, she 
passed on me the forgiveness of a 
sea-sick man. Margaret added, 
with an easy politeness which con- 
trasted curiously with her former 
girlishness, that she presumed she 
had the pleasure of addressing her 
fellow-passenger, Captain Lyon ? 
She had often, she observed, heard 
her father mention his name, though 
not aware until this moment of his 
identity with her brother-voyager. 
I was not displeased by this illusion, 
though I thus found myself identi- 
fied with a man twenty years my 
senior. As I wore one of those 
charming rural Livorno hats, whose 
deep, green-lined flaps form a kind 
of umbrella to the face, I became 
convinced that mine, in such a light, 
was effectually screened from ob- 
servation. My voice too had, I 
felt, been changed by years and 
climate. I therefore remarked, 
with an effort at ease, that I had 
certainly once possessed the advan- 
tage of Captain Cameron’s acquaint- 
ance, but that a lapse of many years 
had separated me from him and his 
family. ‘‘ There was, however,” 
I remarked, very tremulously, “a 
Captain, since made Colonel, Fran- 
cillon, in India, who had been in- 
formed, or rather, happily for her 
friends, misinformed, of the death of 
Miss Cameron.” Margaret smiled 
incredulously ; but with a dignified 
indifference,which created a strange 
feeling within me, seemed willing to 
let the subject pass. Margaret’s 
spirits seemed to have lost the buoy- 
ancy, and her cheek the bloom of 
youth. But there was an elegance, 
a sort of melancholy dignity in her 
manner, and a touching expression 
on her countenance, to which both 
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before had been strangers. If she 
were more beautiful at seventeen, 
she was more interesting at twenty- 
eight. Observing her smile, and 
perceiving that, with another grace- 
ful acknowledgment of my assist- 
ance, she was about to withdraw, I 
grew desperate, and ventured, with 
some abruptness, to demand if she 
had herself known Colonel Francil- 
lon? She answered, with a self- 
possession which chilled me, that 
she had certainly in her youth (such 
was her expression) been acquaint- 
ed with a Lieutenant Francillon, 
who had since, she believed, been 
promoted in India, and probably was 
the officer of whom I spoke, ‘ Per- 
haps,” observed I, “ there is not a 
man alive for whom I feel a greater 
interest than for Colonel Francil- 
lon.” —“ He is fortunate in possess- 
ing so warm a friend,” said Marga- 
ret, with careless politeness ; but I 
thought 1 perceived, through this 
nonchalance, a slight tone of pique, 
which was less mortilying than her 
indifference. ‘I know not,” said 
I, “ anything which causes such a 
sudden and enchantment-like rever- 
sion of the mind to past scenes and 
feelings, as an unexpected rencon- 
tre with those (or even the kindred 
of those) who were associated with 
us in the earliest and freshest days 
of our being.” —“* Nothing, certain- 
ly,” answered Margaret, ‘ reminds 
us so forcibly of the change that has 
taken place in our being and our 
feelings.”” —‘* True,” replied I ; 
“yet for the moment the change it- 
self seems annihilated ; our hearts 
beat with the same pulse that be- 
fore animated them, and time seems 
to have warred on their feelings in 
vain,”’—* Perhaps to have taught a 
lesson in vain,” said my compan- 
ion. I paused for a moment, and 
then added, rather diffidently, “And 
what lesson should time teach us ?” 
—‘‘It should teach us,” she an- 
swered, with a sweet composure and 
gravity, ‘ that our heart’s best and 
warmest feelings may be wasted on 
that which may disappoint, and can- 
not satisfy them,””— I read your 
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lesson with delight,” answered I, in 
a tone somewhat sad ; and added, 
“the only danger is lest we mistake 
the coolings of time for the con- 
quests of principle.” She seemed 
pleased by the sentiment, and by 
the frankness of the caution. ‘It 
may be,” she said, “in the power 
of Time and Disappointment to de- 
tach from the world, or at least to 
produce a barren acknowledgment 
of its unsatisfactoriness ; but it is 
beyond their unassisted power to 
attach the soul with a steady and 
practical love to the only legitimate, 
the only rational source of happi- 
ness. Here is the touch-stone 
which the self-deceiver eannot with- 
stand.” I was silent. There was 
a delicious feeling in my bosom that 
is quite indescribable.—* These,” 
at length I said very timidly, “ are 
the sentiments of Colonel Francil- 
lon ; and since we have been on the 
subject of old friends, I could al- 
most make up my mind to give you 
his history. It really half resembles 
aromance. At least it shows how 
often, in real life, circumstances—I 
had almost said adventures—arise, 
which in fiction we should deride as 
an insult to our taste, by the vio- 
lence done to all probability. Come, 
shall I give you the history of your 
former acquaintance ?”__« Give me 
the history !”’ said Margaret, invo- 
luntarily, and with some emotion— 
it seemed the emotion of indigna- 
tion.—“‘ Ay, why not ? I mean, of 
course, his Indian history ; for of 
that in England, perhaps, as your 


families were acquainted, you may 


know as much as I can.” 

The self-possession of men of the 
world generally increases in propor- 
tion to the embarrassment of those 
they address; yet I confess my 
heart began to beat quick and high 
as, taking advantage of Margaret’s 
silence, I began to tell my own his- 
tory.—Francillon had, I observed, 
arrived in India, animated in his 
endeavors to obtain fortune and pre- 
ferment by one of the dearest and 
purest motives which can incite the 
human bosom. Tere Margaret 
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turned round with something of a 
dignified displeasure, which seemed 
to reprobate this little delicate allu- 
sion to her past history. I proceed- 
ed as though I marked not her emo- 
tion.—Francillon was, I continued, 
under an engagement to a young 
and lovely compatriot, whose image 
was, even too closely, the idol of 
his bosom, but whose name, from 
natural and sacred feelings, had ne- 
ver passed his lip to human being. 
Here I thought Margaret seemed 
to breathe again. So T told my his- 
tory simply and feelingly, and paint- 
ed my grief on hearing of the death 
of Margaret with such depth of co- 
loring, that ‘I had well nigh identi- 
fied the narrator with the subject of 
his biography. I am sure my com- 
panion was moved and surprised ; 
but recovering herself, she said, in 
a peculiar tone, with which an as- 
sumed carelessness in vain strug- 
gled, “It is singular that a married 
man should have thus grieved over 
the object of an extinguished at- 
tachment.”? There hath been foul 
play in two ways between Margaret 
and myself, thought I.—“ Captain 
Francillon,” I observed aloud, 
‘was not married until five years 
after the period you speak of,— 
when he gave his hand to one of 
whom I trust he has too much man- 
ly feeling ever to speak save with 
the tender respect she merited, but 
to whom he candidly confessed that 
he brought but a blighted heart, the 
better half of whose affections lay 
buried in the grave of her who had 
first inspired them.” In vain I 
sought to ow py what effect this 
disclosure had on my companion. 
Her face seemed studiously avert- 
ed. The calm was profound ; every 
breeze seemed to have died on the 
deep. It could not, therefore, be 
the night-air that so violently agi- 
tated the white raiment of Margaret. 

I continued my history,—brought 
myself to Malta, and placed myself 
on board an English vessel. Here, 
I confess, my courage half-failed 
me ; but J went on.—“ Francillon,” 
I said, “now began to realise his 
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return to his native land. On the 
first night of his voyage he threw 
himself, in meditative mood, on the 
deck, and half in thought, half in 
dreams, recalled former scenes. But 
there was one form which, recreated 
by a faithful memory, constantly 
arose before his imagination. He 
dreamed, too, a something—I know 
not what—of a pilgrimage to the 
lone grave of her he had loved and 
lost ; and then achange came upon 
his slumbering fancy, and he seemed 
to be ploughing some solitary and 
dismal sea; but even there a form 


.appeared to him, whose voice thrill- 


ed on his ear, and whose eye, 
though it had waxed cold to him, 
made his heart heave with strange 
and unwonted emotion. He awoke 
—but oh !—the vision vanished not. 
Still in the moonlight he saw her 
who had risen on his dreams. Fran- 
cillon started up. The figure he 
gazed on hastily retreated. He fol- 
lowed her in time to raise her from 
the fall her precipitate flight had 
occasioned, and discovered, with 
sensations which for a moment well 
nigh overpowered him, that she 
whom he beheld was indeed the 
object of his heart’s earliest and 
best feelings—was Margaret Came- 
ron!” TI believe my respiration 
almost failed me as I thusended. I 
spoke passionately, and uncovered 
my head when J uttered the conclud- 
ing words. Margaret sprang to her 
feet with astonishment and emotion. 
“Ts it possible !—have I then the 
pleasure to see—I am sure—I am 
most fortunate-—”’ again and again 
began Margaret. But her efforts 
at calmness, at ease, and even 
politeness, all failed her ; and re- 
seating herself, she covered her face 
with her hands, and gave way to 
an honest flood of tears. I was 
delighted ; yet I felt that I had 
placed her in rather an embarrassing 
situation. Seating myself, therefore, 
by her, and taking her hand, rather 
with the air of an elder brother than 
of a suitor,— Margaret,” I said, 
“ (if, as an early friend both of you and 
your father, you will again allow me 
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thus to call you,) I fear I have been 
somewhat abrupt with you. Forgive 
me if I have been too bold in thus 
forcing on you the history of one for 
whom [ have little reason and less 
right to suppose you still interested. 
Bury in oblivion some passages in 
it, and forgive the biographer if he 
have expanded a little too freely on 
feelings which may be unacceptable 
to your ear.” I stretched out my 
hand as I spoke, and we warmly 
shook hands, as two old friends in 
the first moment of meeting. 

I had been longing to know 
somewhat of Margaret’s own histo- 
ry,—wherefore she had visited Mal- 
ta, &c. ; but she seemed to have no 
intention of gratifying my curiosity, 
and I only too feelingly divined that 
her parent’s altered circumstances 
had sent her out the humble com- 
panion of the Countess of Falcon- 
dale. ‘ I am aware,” I said, smil- 
ing, “ that I have more than one old 
acquaintance in this vessel ; and, in 
truth, when I heard that my former 
friend—I had nearly said enemy— 
the Countess of Falcondale, was on 
board, I felt half inclined to relin- 
quish the voyage.” Margaret he- 
sitated —then said, half-smiling, 
half-sad, ‘ [ cannot autobiographize 
as my friend has done. But—but 
—perhaps you heard of the unhap- 
py state of my dear parent’s affairs 
—and his daughter was prevailed 
on to take a step—perhaps a false 
one. Well—well, po tell my 
history. Peace be with the dead ! 
—every filial, every conjugal feel- 
ing consecrate their ashes !—But 
make yourself easy ; my mother-in- 
law is not here. You will find but 
one dowager countess in this vessel, 
and she now shakes your hand, and 
bids you a good night.” Margaret 
hastily disappeared as she spoke, 
and left me in a state But I will 





teaze no one with my half-dream- 
like feelings on that night. 

Well, I failed not to visit my no- 
ble fellow-passenger on the morrow; 
and day after day, while we lay on 
those becalmed waves, I renewed 
my intercourse with Margaret. It 


can easily be divined that she had 
given her hand to save a parent, 
and that she had come abroad with 
a husband, who, dying, had there 
left her a widow, and—alas ! for me 
—a rich widow. If the limits of 
my little manuscript would allow, I 
could tell a long tale of well-ma- 
naged treachery and deception ; 
how the ill-natured countess suffer- 
ed me to remain in the belief that 
the death of Captain Cameron’s 
niece, which occurred at A——, 
shortly after my departure, was that 
of my own Margaret ; how, in her 
character of supreme manager of 
the paralytic officer’s affairs, she 
kept my letters for her own exclu- 
sive eye ; how she worked on Mar- 
garet’s feelings to bring about a 
marriage with the Earl of Falcon- 
dale, in the hope of again acquiring 
a maternal footing in her son’s 
house, and the right of managing a 
portionless and now broken-spirited 
daughter-in-law; how Margaret held 
out stoutly until informed of my bro- 
ken faith ; and how her marriage 
was kept from the public papers, 
For the countess, although I feel 
assured that there was a something 
inexpressibly soothing in her feel- 
ings in thus over-reaching and pun- 
ishing one who had so often morti- 
fied her self-importance,—yet I do 
believe that the love of concealment, 


and management, and plotting, and. 


bringing things about by her own 
exclusive agency, was, after all, the 
primum mobile in this affair. She 
had too little feeling herself even to 
conceive the pang she was inflicti 
on me, and she doubtless considere 
herself the supreme benefactress of 
Margaret. 

As my intimacy with Margaret 
increased, I reflected with addition- 
al pain on her marriage. In the 
first place, I could not bear to think 
of her having belonged to another ; 
and, in the second, I felt that her 
rank and wealth might give to my 
addresses an air of self-interest 
which I felt they did not deserve. I 
dreaded the end of my voyage as 
much as I had at first desired it, 
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and almost wished that we could sail 
forever over those still, blue seas. 
Alas! it was not long ere I would 
have given all I held in life that 
Margaret and I had never met on 
those waves—ere I would have sa- 
crificed all our late sweet inter- 
course, to have known that she was 
safe in her narrow house of turf by 
the lowly church of A , and her 
soul in shelter from the horrors it 
was doomed to suffer. 

One night, after we had been 
standing for some time, contemplat- 
ing the unrivaled blue of a southern 
summer sky, I thought, as I bade 
the countess a good night, that I 

erceived a light breeze arising, 
This I remarked to her, and she re- 
ceived the observation with a plea- 
sure which found no correspondent 
emotion in my own bosom. As I 
descended to my berth, I fancied I 
descried among the sailors one Gi- 
rod Jaqueminot, whose face I had 
not before remarked. He was a 
Frenchman, to whom I had, during 
my residence abroad, rendered some 
signal services, and who, though but 
a wild fellow, had sworn to me eter- 
nal gratitude. He skulked, howe- 
ver, behind his fellows, and did not 
now, it appeared, choose to recog- 
nize his benefactor. 

I believe I slept profoundly that 
night. When I woke, there was a 
sound of dashing waves against the 
vesse], and a bustle of sailors’ 
voices, and a blustering noise of 
wind among the sails and rigging ; 
and I soon perceived that our ship 
was scudding before a stiff, nay, al- 
most stormy gale. I peeped through 
the seaward opening of my little 
cabin. The scene was strangely 
changed. It was scarcely dawn. 
Dim and grey clouds obscured the 
heaven I had so recently gazed on. 
I looked for the white sails of our 
«<companying vessels, and our con- 
voy. Ail had disappeared. We 
seemed alone on those leaden-co- 
lored billows. At this moment I 
heard a voice in brokcn English 
say, ‘‘ Confound—while I reef tose 
tammed topsails my pipe go out.” 
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— Light it again then at the bin- 
nacle, Monseer,” said a sailor.—: 
“Yes, and be hanged to de yard- 
arm by our coot captain for firing 
de sheep. Comment-faire? Sa- 
cre-bleu? I cannot even tink vid- 
out my pipe. De tought! Mon- 
sieur in de leetle coop dere have 
always de lamp Dg burning for 
hees lecture. He sleep now. I 
o enter gently—light my pipe.” 
le crept into my cabin as he spoke. 
‘** How’s this, my friend ?”’ said I, 
speaking in French; ‘does not 
your captain know that we are out 
of sight of convoy.” Girod an- 
swered in his native language,— 
“ Oh! that I had seen you sooner. 
You think, perhaps, I have forgot- 
ten all lowe you? No—no—but 
tis too late now!” The man’s 
face showed so much horror and 
anguish, that I was startled. He 
po.ated to the horizon, On its ve- 
ry verge one sail was yet visible. 
A faint rolling noise came over the 
water. “ It is the British frigate,” 
said Girod, “ firing to us to put our 
ship about, and keep under convoy. 
But our captain has no intention of 
obeying the signal ; and if you get 
out of sight of that one distant sail, 
you are lost.”—*“ Think you, then, 
that the Demon Ship is in these 
seas?” said I, anxiously. Girod 
came close tome. With a counte- 
nance of remorse and despair which 
I can never forget, he grasped my 
arm, and held it towards heaven,— 
** Look up to God !” he whispered ; 
“* you are on board the Demon Ship!” 
A step was heard near the cabin, 
and Girod was darting from it ; but 
I held him by the sleeve. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, for miladi’s sake, 
for your own sake,” he whispered, 
“let not a look, a word, show that 
you are acquainted with this secret. 
f our captain knew I had betrayed 
it, we should at this moment be 
rolling fathom-deep over one ano- 
ther in the ocean. All I can dois 
to try and gain time for you. But 
be prudent, or you are lost!” He 
precipitately quitted the cabin ashe 
spoke, leaving me in doubt whether 
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I were awake or dreaming. When 
I thought how long, and how fear- 
lessly, the “ Elizabeth” had lain 
-amid the trading-vessels at Valetta, 
and how she had sailed from that 
port under a powerful convoy, I 
was almost tempfed to believe that 
Girod had been practising a joke on 
me. As, however, I heard voices 
near, I determined to lie still, and 
gather what information I could. 
“* What have you been doing there?” 
said a voice I had never heard be- 
fore, and whose ruffianly tones could 
hardly be subdued by his efforts at 
a whisper. ‘‘ My pipe go out,” 
answered Girod Jaqueminot, “‘ and 
I not an imprudent to light it at de 
beenacle. So I go just hold it over 
de lamp of Monsieur, and he sleep, 
sleep, snore, snore all de while, and 
know noting. I have never seed 
one man dorme so profound.” 

I now heard the voices of the 
captain, Girod, and the ruffian, in 
close and earnest parlance. The 
expletives that graced it shall be 
omitted. But what first contirmed 
my fears was the hearing our cap- 
tain obsequiously address the ruf- 
fian-speaker as commander of the 
vessel, while the, former received 
from his companion the familiar ap- 
pellative of Jack. They were 
walking the deck, and their whis- 
pered speech only reached me as 
they from time to time approached 
my cabin, and was again lost as 
they receded. I thought, however, 
that Girod seemed, by stopping oc- 
casionally, as if in the vehemence 
of speech, to draw them, as much 
as possible, towards my cabin. 1 
then listened with an intentness 
which made me almost fear to 
breathe. ‘ But again I say, Jack,” 
said the voice of the real captain, 
“what are we to do with these fine 
passengers of ours ? 
this stage-play work ; and the men 
are tired, by this time, of being kept 
down in the hold. We shall have 
them mutiny if we stifle them much 
longer below. Look how that sail 
She can 

There 


is sinking on the horizon. 
never come up with us now. 
38* 


I am sick of 
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be eight good sacks in the forecas- 
tle, and we can spare them due 
ballast. That would do the job de- 
cently enough for our passengers— 
ha!” Here there was something 
jocose in the captain’s'tone. ‘Oh! 
mine goot captain, you are man of 
speeret,” observed .Jaqueminot ; 
“but were it not wise to see dat 
sail no more, before we show dat 
we no vile merchanters, but men of 
de trade dat make de money by de 
valor ?”—“‘ There is something in 
that,”’ observed Jack ; “if the con- 
voy come up, and our passengers 
be missing, tis over with us. We 
can no longer pass for a trader ; 
and to hoist the Demon. colors, and 
turn to with frigate and sloop both, 
were to put rash odds against us.” 
—*‘ And de coot sacks wasted for 
noting,” said Jaqueminot, with a 
cool ingenuity that contrasted curi- 
ously with his vehement and horror- 
stricken manner in my cabin. ‘ Bet- 
ter to wait one day—two day—par- 
bleu ! tree day—than spoil our sport 
by de precipitation.” — I grudge 
the keep of these dainty passengers 
all this while,’ said the captain, 
roughly ;—‘‘ my lady there, with 
her chickens, and her ‘conserves, 
and her pasties; and Mr. Molly- 
flower Captain here, with his bot- 
tles of port and claret, and cups of 
chocolate and Mocha cofice. Pay- 
ing, too, forsooth! with such prince- 
ly airs for everything, as if we held 
not his money in our own hands al- 
ready. Hunted as we then were, 
*twas no bad way of blinding go- 
vernmeats, by passing for traders, 
and getting monied passengers on 
board: but it behoves us to think 
what’s to be done now.’”’?—‘“ My 
opinion is,” said Jack, “ that as we 
have already put such violence on 
our habits, we keep up the farce 
another day or two until we get in- 
to clear seas again. That vessel, 
yonder, still keeps on the horizon, 
and she has good glasses on board,” 
—‘*And the men’?” asked the 
captain. “I had rather, without 
more debate, go into this hen-pen 
here, and down into the cabin be- 
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low, and in a quiet way do for our 
passengers, than stand the chance 
of a mutiny among the crew.” 
Here my very blood curdled in my 
veins. ‘ Dat is goot, and like mine 
brave capitain,” said the French- 
man ; * and yet Monsieur Jean say 
well mosh danger kill at present ; 
but why not have de crew above 
deck vidout making no attention to 
de voyagers. Dey take not no no- 
tice. iladi tink but of moon, and 
stars, and book ; and for de sleeping 
Lyon dere, it were almost pity to 
cut his troat in any case. fie ver 
coot faillow ; like we chosen spee- 
rit. Sacre-bleu! I knew him a 
boy.”—{I had never seen the fel- 
low until I was on the wrong side 
of my thirtieth birth-day.}—‘ Al- 
vays for de mischief,—stealing ap- 
ples, beating his schoolfellows, and 
oder little speerited tricks. At last 
he was expell de school. I say not 
dis praise from no love to him ; for 
he beat me one, two time, when I 
secretaire to his uncle; and den 
run off vid my soodheart—so I ver 
well pleased make him bad turn.” 
—‘‘ Well, then, suppose the men 
come on deck, half at a time,’ said 
the captain ; ‘ and we’ll keep the 
prisoners—Heaven help us! the 
passengers—till the sea be clear, 
may be till sunset.”-—** Look, look !”” 
said Jack, “ the frigate gains on us ; 
I partly see her hull, and the wind 
slackens.” I now put my own 
glass, which wasa remarkably good 
one, through my little window, and 
could distinctly see the sails and 
rigging and part of the hull of our 
late convoy. I could perceive that 
many of her crew were aloft ; but 
the motion of our own vessel was so 
great that the frigate was sometimes 
on and sometimes off the glass ; and 
I was therefore unable to discover 
whether she were hoisting or taking 
in sail. It was acomfortable sight, 


however, to see a friendly power 
apparently so near ; and there was 
a feeling of hopeless desolation 
when, on removing the glass, the 
vessel, whose men I could almost 
have counted before, shrank to a 
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dim, grey speck on the horizon. 
The captain muttered an infernal 
oath, and called aloud to his sailors, 
“ Seamen—ahoy—ahoy ! Make all 
the sailyecan. Veer out the main- 
sheet —top-sails unreefed—royals 
and sky-sails up” [&c. &c.]. 
“Stretch every stitch of canvass. 
Keep her to the wind—keep her to 
the wind!” I was surprised to 
find that our course was suddenly 
changed, as the vessel, which had 
previously driven before the breeze, 
was now evidently sailing with a 
side-wind. 

The noise of rattling cables, the 
trampling of sailors’ feet on deck, 
and the increased blustering of the 
wind in the crowded sails, now over- 
came every other sound. The De- 
mon Ship was, of course, made for 
fast sailing, and she now drove on- 
ward at a rate that was almost in- 
credible. She literally flew like a 
falcon over the waves. Once more 
I turned to the horizon. God of 
mercy ! the frigate again began to 
sink upon the waters. 

And now shall I waste words in 
telling what were my feelings during 
the hour of horror I have described ? 
I felt as one who had dreamed him- 
self in security, and awoke in the 
infernal regions. I felt that in a 
few hours I might not only be 
butchered in cold blood myself, but 
might see Margaret—that was the 
thought that unmanned me. I tried 
to think if any remedy yet remained, 
if aught lay in our power to avert 
our coming fate. Nothing offered 
itself. I felt that we were entirely 
in the power of the Demon bucca- 
neers. I saw that all that Girod 
could do was to gain a few hours’ 
delay. Oh! when we stand sud- 
denly, but assuredly, on the verge 
of disembodied existence, who can 
paint that strange revulsion of feel- 
ing which takes place in the human 
bosom! I had never been one 
who held it a duty to conceal from 
any human being that approaching 
crisis of his destiny which will usher 
him before the tribunal of his Ma- 
ker ; and my earnest desire now 
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was to inform Margaret as quickly 
as possible of her coming fate, But 
after Girod’s parting injunction, I 
feared to precipitate the last fatal 
measures by any step that might 
seem taken with reference to them, 
I therefore lay still until morning 
was further advanced. I then arose 
and left my cabin. It was yet 
scarcely broad day, but many a 
face I had not before seen met my 
eye,—many a countenance, whose 
untameable expression of ferocity 
had doubtless been deemed, even 
by the ruffian commander himself, 
good reason for hitherto keeping 
them from observation. All on the 
quarter-deck was quiet. The sky- 
light of the cabin was closed, and it 
seemed that the countess and her 
female attendants were still enjoying 
a calm and secure repose. I long- 
ed to descend and arouse them 
from a sleep which was so soon to 
be followed by a deeper slumber ; 
but the step would have been ha- 
zardous, and I therefore walked up 
and down the quarter-deck, some- 
times anxiously watching for the 
removal of the sky-light, sometimes 
straining my vision on the horizon, 
and sometimes casting a furtive 
glance towards the evidently in- 
creasing crew on deck, whilst ever 
and anon my soul rose on prayer to 
its God, and spread its fearful cause 
before him. 

I had now an opportunity of dis- 
covering the real nature of my sen- 
timents towards Margaret. They 
stood the test which overthrows 
many a summer-day attachment. 
I felt that, standing as my soul now 
was on the verge of its everlasting 
fate, it lost not one of its feelings of 
tenderness. They had assumed, 
indeed, a more sacred character, 
but they were not diminished. The 
sun arose, and the countess ap- 
peared on deck. I drew her to the 
stern of the vessel, so that her back 
was to the crew, and there divulg- 
ed the fearful secret which so aw- 
fully concerned her. At first the 


woman only appeared in Margaret ; 
her cheek was pale, her lips blood- 
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less, and respiration seemed almost 
Jost in terror and overpowering as- 
tonishment. She soon, however, 
gained comparative self-possession. 
“I must be alone for a few mo- 
ments,” she said. “ Perhaps you 
will join me below in a brief hour.” 
She enveloped her face ia her 
shawl to hide its agitation from the 
crew, and hastil ‘Teneeiod to her 
cabin. When I joined her at the 
time she had appointed, a heavenly 
calm had stolen over her counte- 
nance. She held out one hand to 
me, and pointing upwards with the 
other, said, “I have not implored 
in vain. Come and sit by me, my 
friend ; our moments seem num- 
bered on earth, but, oh! what an 
interminable existence stretches 
beyond it. In such a moment as 
this, how do we feel the necessity 
of some better stay than aught our 
own unprofitable lives can yield.” 
Margaret’s Bible lay before her. 
It was open at the history of His 
sufferings on whom her soul relied. 
She summoned her maidens, and 
we all read and prayed together. 
Her attendants were two sisters, of 
less exalted mind than their mis- 
tress, but whose piety, trembling 
and lowly, was equally genuine. 
They sate locked in one another’s 
arms, pale and weeping. 

It was a difficult day to pass, 
urged by prudence, and the slender 
remain of hope, to appear with our 
wonted bearing before the crew. 
We felt, too, that there was a some- 
thing suspicious in our remaining 
so long together, but we found it 
almost impossible to loose our grasp 
on each other’s hands and separate. 
Too plain indications that our sen- 
tence was at length gone forth 
soon began to show themselves. 
Our scanty breakfast had been 
served early in the morning, with a 
savage carelessness of manner that 
ominously contrasted with the over- 
done attentions we had before re- 
ceived ; and the non-appearance of 
any subsequent meal, though day 
waned apace, fearfully proved to us 
that the Demon captain now held 
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further ceremony with his doomed 
passengers useless. Margaret held 
me to her with a gentle and trem- 
bling tenacity that rendered it diffi- 
cult for me to leave her even for a 
moment ; but I felt the duty of as- 
certaining whether any aid yet 
appeared in view, or whether Girod 
could effect aught for us. I walked 
. towards evening round the quarter- 
deek—not a sail was to be seen-on 
the horizon. I endeavored to speak 
to Girod, but he seemed studiously 
and fearfully to avoid me, The 
captain was above, and the deck 
was thronged. I believe this des- 
perate crew was composed of “ all 
people, nations, and languages.” 
Once only I met Girod’s eye as he 
passed me quickly in assisting to 
hoist a sail. He looked me fixedl 
and significantly in the face. It 
was enough: that expressive re- 
gard said, ‘“‘ Your sentence has 
gone forth!” I instantly descend- 
ed to the cabin, and my fellow-vic- 
tims read in my countenance the 
extinction of hope. We now fas- 
tened the door, I primed my pistols, 
and placed them in my bosom, and 
clinging to one another we waited 
our fate. It was evident that the 
ship had been put about, and that 
we were sailing in a different direc- 
tion ; for the sun, which had before 
set over the bows of the vessel, 
now sent his parting rays into the 
Stern windows. Margaret put her 
hand in mine with a gentle confi- 
dence, which our circumstances 
then warranted, and I held her 
close to me. She stretched out her 
other hand to her female attendants, 
who, clinging close together, each 
held a hand of their * mistress. 
“Dear Edward!” said Margaret, 
grasping my arm. It was about 
twelve years since I had heard these 
words from her lips; but it now 
seemed as if there were between us 
a mutual, though tacit, understand- 
ing of our feelings for each other. 
Unrestrained, at such a moment, 
by the presence of the domestics, 
[argaret and I used the most en- 
aring expressions, and, like a dy- 





ing husband and wife, bade solemn 


farewell to each other. We all 
then remained silent, our quick 
beating hearts raised in prayer, and 
our ear open to every sound that 
seemed to approach the cabin. Per- 
haps the uncertain nature of the 
death we were awaiting rendered 
its approach more fearful. ‘The 
ocean must undoubtedly ‘be our 
grave ; but whether the wave, the 
chord, the pistol, or the dagger, 
would be the instrument of our 
destruction, we knew not ; whether 
something like mercy would be 
shown by our butchers in the 
promptness of our execution, or 
whether they might take a ruffian 
pleasure in inflicting a lingering 
pain. Had Margaret or I been 
alone in these awful circumstances, 
I believe this thought would not 
have occupied us a moment ; but 
to be doomed to be spectators of 
the butchery of those we love, 
makes the heart recoil in horror 
from the last crisis, even when it 
believes that the sword of the 


-assassin will prove the key to the 


gate of heaven. 

The sun sank in the waters, and 
the last tinge of crimson faded on 
the waves, that now rolled towards 
the stern windows in dun and dis- 
mal billows. The wind, as is often 
the case at sunset, died on the 
ocean. At this moment I heard 
the voice of the captain—“ Up to 
the top of the mainmast, Jack, and 
see if there be any sail on the hori- 
zon.’ The group of victims in the 
cabin scarcely drew breath while 
waiting a reply which would decide 
their fate. We distinguished the 
sound of feet running up the 
shrouds. A few moments elapsed 
ere the.answer was received, At 
length we heard a—* Well, Jack, 
well ?”’—which was followed by the 
springing of a man on deck, and 
the words, “ Not a sail within fifty 
miles, I°ll_ be sworn.”—‘* Well, 
then, do the work below !” was the 
reply. “ But (with an oath) don’t 
let’s have any squealing or squall- 


ing. Finish them quietly, And 
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take all the trumpery out of the 
cabin, for we shall hold revel there 
to-night.” A step now came softly 
down the cabin stair, and a hand 
tried the door, but found it fastened. 
I quitted Margaret, and placed my- 
self at the entrance of the cabin. 
“Whoever,” said I, “ attempts to 
come into this place, does it at the 
peril of his life. I fire the instant the 
latch is raised.”—A voice said, 
“« Laissez moi entrer donc.” I he- 
sitated for a moment, and then un- 
fastened the door. Girod entered, 
and locked it after him. He drag- 
ged in with him four strings, with 
heavy stones appended to them, 
and the same number of sacks. 
The females sank on the floor. In 
the twinkling of an eye Girod rolled 
up, the carpet of the cabin, and took 
up the trap-door, which every tra- 
veller knows is to be found in the 
cabins ofmerchantmen. ‘ In—in,”’ 
he said in French to the countess 
and myself. I immediately de- 
scended, received Margaret into my 
arms, and was holding them out 
for the other females, when the 
trap-door was instantly closed and 
bolted, the carpet laid down, the 
cabin door unlocked, and Girod 
called out, “ Here, you, Harry, 
Jack, how call you yourselves, I’ve 
done for two of dem. Ican’t ma- 
nage no more. Dat tamned Cap- 
tain Lyon, when I stuff him in de 
sack, he almost brake de arm.” 
Heavy feet trampling over the ca- 
bin floor, with a sound of scuffling 
and struggling, were now heard 
over our head. A stifled shriek, 
which died into a deep groan, suc- 
ceeded—then two heavy plashes 
into the water, with the bubbling 
noise of something sinking beneath 
the waves, and the fate of the 
two innocent sisters was decided. 
“Where’s Monsieur Girod ?” at 
length said a rough voice.—* Oh, 
he’s gone above,” was the reply ; 
“thinks himself too good to kill 
any but qualily.”—“ No, no,” an- 
swered the other, “I’m Girod’s, 
through to the back-bone—the fun- 
niest fellow of the crew. But he 
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had a private quarrel against that 
eaptain down at the bottom of the 
sea, there, so he asks our com- 
mander not to let anybody lay 
hands on him but himself. A very 
natural thing to ask. There—close 
that locker, heave out the long 
table, there’ll be old revel here to- 
night.”—At this moment Girod 
again descended, “ All hands aloft, 
ma lads,” he cried, “ make no at- 
tention to de carpet dere—matters 
not, for I must fairst descend, and 
give out de farine for pasty. We 
have no more cursed voyagers, so 
may make revel here to naight 
vidout no incommode.” He soon 
descended with a light into our 
wooden dungeon. 

Her own unexpected rescue, the 
fate of her domestics, and the sud- 
den obscurity in which we were 
involved, had almost overpowered 
Margaret’s senses, but they re- 
turned with the light. “ Poor Ka- 
tie, poor Mary. Alas! for their 
aged mother!” she said, in the 
low and subdued tone of one who 
seems half dreaming a melancholy 
and frightful dream, and looking 
with horror at Girod.—“‘I would 
have saved you all, had it been pos- 
sible,” said Jacqueminot, in French. 
** But how were all to be hid, and 
kept in this place ? What I have 
done is at the risk of my life. But 
there is not a moment to be lost. 
I have the keeping of the stern- 
hold. Look you—here be two rows 
of meal-sacks fore and aft. If you, 
miladi, can hide behind one, and 
you, colonel, behind the other, ye 
may have, in some sort, two little 
chambers to yourselves, after Eng- 
lish fashion, Or if you prefer the 
same hiding-place, take it, in hea- 
ven’s name, but lose not a moment.” 
—“* And what will be the end of all 
this ?” asked I, after some hurried 
expressions of gratitude.—‘‘ God 
knoweth,” he replied. “I will from 
time to time, when I descend to 
give out meal, and clean the place, 
bring you provisions. How long 
this can last—where we are going 
—and whether in the end I can res-™ 
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cue you, time must be the shower. 
Ifwe should put into some port of 
the Levant, perhaps I may be able 
to pass you on shore in one of these 
sacks ; but we are still on the Gib- 
raltar side of Malta, and shall not 
see land for a month—only, for 
God’s sake, keep quiet. I’d leave 
you a light, but it would be danger- 
ous. I doubt you'll be stifled 
alive. Yet there’s no help for it. 
Hide, hide—I dare stay: not one 
moment longer.” He rolled down 
a heap of biscuits, placed a pitcher 
of water by them, and departed. 

Never will our first fearful night 
in that strange concealment be for- 
gotten. The Demon crew held 
wild revelry over our head. Their 
fierce and iniquitous speech, their 
lawless songs, their awful and demo- 
niac oaths, their wild intoxication, 
made Margaret thrill with a horror 
that half excited the wish to escape 
in death from the polluting vicinity 
of such infernal abominations. The 
hold was so shallow that we ap- 
peared close tothe revellers. Their 
voices sounded so near that we 
seemed almost among them, and 
our concealment a miracle ; while 
the heat became so stifling and un- 
bearable, that we could scarcely 
gasp, and I began to fear that Mar- 
garet would expire in my arms. 

It was a strange reflection that 
we might, almost without the warn- 
ing of an instant, be in the hands of 
our brutal and unconscious gaolers ; 
for our concealment afforded not 
even the slender defence of an in- 
side lock or bolt, and the carpet, 
which seemed to present a slight 
barrier between us and the Demon 
hoard, had been rolled up, as no 
longer necessary to give our late 
accommodations the peaceful ap- 
pearance of a cabin fitted up for 

assengers. The light streamed 

ere and there through the crevice 
in the trap-door, and I involuntarily 
trembled when I saw it fall on the 
white garment of Margaret, as if, 
even in that concealment, it might 
betray her. We dared scarcely 
whisper a word of encouragement 
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or consolation to each other—dared 
scarcely breathe, or stir even a 
hand from the comfortless attitude 
in which we were placed. We 
could hear them speak occasionally 
of cur murder, in a careless and 
incidental manner. The captain 
expressed his regret that we had 
not, as matters turned out, been 
varlier disposed of, and made a sort 
of rough apology ta his shipmates 
for the inconvenience our prolonged 
existence must have occasioned 
them. 

At length the revellers broke up. 
I listened attentively until I became 
convinced that no one occupied the 
cabin that night. I then ventured 
gently to push up the trap-door a 
little, in order to give air to my ex- 
hausted companion. But the fumes 
that entered were anything but re- 
viving. All was dark and quiet as 
death, and I could hear the rain de- 
scending violently on the cabin 
skylight. The wind was high, and 
the ship rolled tremendously. We 
heard the roar of the waters against 
the side of our prison, and the heavy 
dashing on deck of huge billows, 
which even made their way down 
the cabin stairs. 

Towards morning, as I supposed, 
for with us it was all one long night, 
I again distinguished voices in the 
cabin, ‘It blows a stiff gale,” was 
the observation of Jack.—‘‘ So 
much the better,” replied the hardy 
and ferocious voice of the captain ; 
“the more way we make, the far- 
ther we get from all those cursed 
government vessels. I think we 
might now venture to fall on any 
merchantman that comes in our way. 
We must soon do something, for we 
have as yet made but a sorry profit 
out of our present voyage. Let’s 
see—four thousand sterling pounds 
that belonged to the captain there— 
rather to us—seeing we had taken 
them on board.”—“‘ Yes, yes, we 
have sacked the captain,” observed 
Jack, facetiously. His companion 
went on—“ His watch, rings, and 
clothes ; and two thousand dollars 
of the countess’s, and her jewels, 
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amounting, perhaps, to another two 
thousand. This might be a fine 
prize to a sixteen-gun brig of some 
dozing government, but the Demon 
was built for greater things.””—“ I 
suppose, captain,” said Jack, “ we 
go on our usual plan, eh ? The spe- 
cie to be distributed among the ship’s 
company, and the jewels and per- 
sonals to be appropriated, in a quiet 
way, by the officers? And, for 
once in a way, I hope there be no 
breach of discipline, Captain Van- 
derleer, in asking where might be 
deposited that secret casket, con- 
taining—you and I and one‘or two 
more know what ? I mean that we 
took from the Spanish-American 
brig.” —“ It is in the stern-hold, 
beneath our feet, at this moment,” 
answered the captain.—‘‘ A good 
one for dividing its contents,” said 
Jack. “VU fetch a light ia the 
twinkling of an eye.” —‘* Noneed,” 
replied the captain. “I warrant 
me I can layamy hand on it ia the 
dark.” Without the warning of 
another moment, the Demon com- 
mander was in our hold. Cn the 
removal of the trap-door a faint 
light streamed into our prison, but it 
only fell on the part immediately 
under the ingress, and left the sides 
in obscurity. I suppose it was 
about four in the morning. I had 
laid Margaret down on some torn 
old signal flags, in that division of 
the hold which Girod had assigned 
her, and had myself retired behind 
my own bulwark of meal sacks, in 
order that my companion might 
possess, for her repose, something 
like the freedom of a small cabin to 
herself. I had scarcely time to 
glide round to the side of Margaret 
ere the merciless buccaneer de- 
scended. We almost inserted our- 
selves into the wooden walls of our 
hiding-place, and literally drew 
down the sacks upon us. The cap- 
tain felt about the apartment with 
his hand, sometimes pushing it be- 
hind the sacks and sometimes feel- 
ing under them. And now he pass- 
ed his arms through those which 
aided our concealment. Gracious 
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heaven! his hand discovered the 
countess’s garments; he grasped 
them tight; he began to drag 
her forward ; but at this moment his 
foot struck against the casket for 
which he was searching. He stoop- 
ed to seize it, and, as his hold on 
Margaret slackened, I contrived to 
pass towards his hand a portion of 
the old flag-cloth, so as to impress 
him with the belief that it was the 
original object of his grasp. He 
dragged it forward, and let it go. 
But he had disturbed the compact 
adjustment of the sacks; and as 
the vessel was now rolling violently 
in a tempestuous sea, a terrible 
lurch laid prostrate our treacherous 
wall of defence, and we stood full 
exposed, without a barrier between 
ourselves and the ruffian com- 
mander of the Demon. To us it now 
seemed that all was lost, and I lean- 
ed over Margaret just to afford my 
own bosom as a slender and last de- 
fence, 

The Demon captain had gone to 
the light to pass his casket through 
the trap-door. The sun was rising, 
and the crimson hues of dawn meet- 
ing no other object in the hold save 
the depraved and hardened counte- 
nance of our keeper, threw on its 
swart complexion such a ruddy 
glow, as—contrasted with the sur- 
rounding darkness—gave him the 
appearance of some foul demon, 
emerging from the abodes of the 
condemned, and bearing on his un- 
hallowed countenance the reflection 
of the infernal fires he had quitted. 
That glow was, however, our salva- 
tion. The captain turned with an 
oath to replace the fallen sacks. 
Anybody who has suddenly extin- 
guished his candle, even ona bright, 
starry night, knows that the sudden 
transition from a greater to a less 
degree of light, produces, for a 
second or two, the effect of abso- 
lute darkness. And thus our con- 
cealment lay enveloped im utter 
darkness to our captain’s eyes, daz- 
zled by the morning’s first flood of 
light. But it was difficult for the 
half-breathless beings, so entirely in 
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his power, to realize this fact, 
when they saw him advancing to- 
wards them, his eye fixed on the 
spot where they stood, though he 
saw them not; it was difficult to 
see, and yet retain a conviction that 
we were not seen. The captain re- 
placed the sacks instantly, and we 
felt half-doubtful, as he pushed them 
with violence against the beams 
where we stood, whether he had 
not actually discovered our persons, 
and taken this method of at once 
destroying them by bruises and suf- 
focation. His work was, however, 
only accompanied by an imprecatory 
running comment on Girod’s care- 
less manner of stowage. We 
were now again buried in our con- 
cealment, but another danger await- 
edus. Jacqueminot descended to 
the cabin. An involuntary, though 
half-stifled shriek escaped him when 
he saw the trap-door open. He 
sprang into the hold, and when he 
beheld the captain, his ghastly smile 
of inquiry, for he spoke not, de- 
manded if his ruin was sealed. “I 
have been seeing all your pretty 
work here, Monsieur,” said the 
gruff captain, pointing to the de- 
ranged sacks, behind which we 
were concealed. I caught a glimpse 
through them of Girod’s despairing 
countenance. It was a fearful mo- 
ment, for it seemed as if we were 
about to be involuntarily betrayed 
by our ally, at the very instant 
when we had escaped our enemy. 
Girod’s teeth literally chattered, 
and he murmured something about 
French gallantry and honor ; and 
the countess being a lady, and the 
Captain Francillon an old acquaint- 
ance. ‘‘And so because you cut 
the throats of a couple of solan 
geese—as your duty was, at your 
captain’s command—you think he 
must not even see to the righting of 
his own stern-hold ?” said the cap- 
tain, with a gruff and abortive ef- 
fort at pleasantry, for he felt Girod’s 
importance in amusing and keeping 
in good humor his motley crew. Jac- 
queminot’s answer showed that he 
was now au fait, and thus we had a 
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fourth rescue from the very jaws of 
death. 

Day after day passed away, and 
still we were the miserable, half- 
starved, half-suffocated, though un- 
known prisoners of the Dunes 
gang, holding our lives, as it were, 
by a thread, hanging, with scarce 
the distance of a pace, between 
time and eternity, and counting eve- 
ry prolonged moment of our exist- 
ence asa miracle, Girod at this 
period rarely dared to visitus. He 
came only when the business of the 
ship actually sent him. The cabin 
above was now occupied at night by 
the captain and some of his most 
depraved associates, so that small 
alleviation of our fears—small re- 
laxation from our comfortless posi- 
tion—small occasion of addressing a 
few consolatory words to each other, 
was afforded us either by day or by 
night. At length I began to fear 
that Margaret would sink under the 
confined air, and the constant ex- 
citement. Her breath became short 
and difficult. The blood passed 
through her veins in feverish, yet 
feeble and intermittent pulsation. 
It was agony indeed to feel her con- 
vulsed frame, and hear her faint- 
ly-drawn and dying breath, and 
know that I could not carry her in- 
tothe reviving breezes of heaven, 
nor afford a single alleviation of her 
suffering, without at once snapping 
that thread of life which was now 
wearing away by a slow and linger- 
ing death. At length her respira- 
tion began to partake of the loud 
and irrepressible character which 
is so often the precursor of dissolu- 
tion. She deemed her hour draw- 
ing on, yet feebly essayed, for my 
sake, to stifle those last faint moans 
of expiring nature which might be- 
tray our concealment. I became 
sensible that the latter could not 
much longer remain a secret, and, 
with a strange calmness, made up 
my mind to the coming deci- 
sive hour. J supported Margaret’s 
head, poured a faltering prayer into 
her dying ear, wiped the death- 
dews from her face, and essayed to 
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whisper expressions of deep and 
unutterable affection. Happily for 
us there was such a tempest of wind 
and sea, as drowned in its wild war- 
fare the expiring sighs of Margaret. 
At this moment Girod descended to 
the hold. He put his finger on his 
lips significantly, and then whisper- 
ed in French—‘ Courage—Res- 
cue! There is asail on our weath- 
er bow. She is yet in the offing. 
Our captain marks her not ; but I 
have watched her sometime with a 
glass, and if she is not a British 
sloop of war, my eyes and the glass 
are deceivers together.”” I grasped 
Margaret’s hand. She faintly re- 
turned the pressure, but gently mur- 
mured, “ Too late.”” Ere the lapse 
of a moment, it was evident that 
our possible deliverer was discover- 
ed by the Demon crew, for we 
could hear by the bustle of feet and 
voices that the ship was being put 
about ; and the ferocious and deter- 
mined voice of the buccaneer chief 
was heard, even above the roar of 
the tempest, giving prompt and 
fierce orders to urge on the Demon. 
Girod promised to bring us more 
news, and quitted us. The rush 
of air into the hold seemed to have 
revived Margaret, and my hopes 
began to rise. Yet it was too soon 
evident that the motion of the ves- 
sel was increased, and that the crew 
were straining every nerve to avoid 
our hoped-for deliverer. After a 
while, however, the stormy wind 
abated ; the ship became steadier, 
and certainly made less way in the 
waves. A voice over our head said 
distinctly in French—* The sea is 
gone down, and the sloop makes 
signal to us to lay too.” A quarter 
of an hour elapsed, and the voice 
again said, ‘‘ The sloop chases us !” 
Oh! what inexpressibly anxious 
moments were those. I felt that 
aid must come, and come speedily, 
or itwould arrive too late. We could 
discover from the varying cries on 
deck that the sloop sometimes gain- 
ed on the Demon, while at others 
the pirate got fearful head of her 
pursuer. At length Girod de- 
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scended to the hold. “ The die is 
cast!” he said in his native lan- 
guage. “The sloop gains fast on 
us. We are about to clear the deck 
for action.’”,—“* God be praised,” I 
ejaculated.—“ Amen !” responded 
a faint and gentle voice.—“ Do not 
praise Him too soon,” said Girod, 
shrugging his shoulders ; “ our cap- 
tain is preparing for a victory. The 
Demon has mastered her equals, 
ay, and her superiors, and this sloop 
is our inferior in size and numbers. 
The captain does not even care to 
come to an accommodation with 
her. He has hoisted the Demon 
flag, and restored her name to the 
stern.”—“ But has his motley 
crew,” whispered I, anxiously, 
“ever encountered a British foe 
of equal strength ?”—“TI cannot 
tell—I cannot tell ; I have been in 
her but a short time, and will be 
out of her on the first occasion,” 
said Girod, as he hastily quitted us. 
We now heard all the noise of pre- 
paration for an engagement. ‘The 
furniture was removed from the ca- 
bin above us, and the cabin ‘itself 
thrown partially open to the deck. 
Cannon were lashed and primed ; 
concealed port-holes opened, and 
guns placed at them. Seeing ulti- 
mate escape impossible, the captain 
took in sail and determined to give 
his vessel the advantage of awaiting 
the foe in an imposing state of pre- 
paration for action. He harangued 
his men in terms calculated to 
arouse their brute courage, and ex- 
cite their cupidity. I confess | 
now almost began to tremble for the 
gallant Jittle vessel, whose crew 
seemed thus bravely pressing on to 
their own destruction ; I began to 
fear that they would be powerless 
to rescue her in whose life my own 
seemed bound up. But what were 
my feelings when I heard the cap- 
tain retire to that part of the vessel 
which had been the countess’s ca- 
bin, and there take a solemn and se- 
cret oath of his principal shipmates, 
that they would, if they were board- 
ed by a successful enemy, scuttle 
the Demon, and sink her, and her 
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crew, and her captors, in one com- 
mon grave. It appeared, then, that 
either the failure, or the success of 
the sloop, would alike seal our de- 
struction. 

Not a ray of light now penetrat- 
ed through the chinks of the trap- 
door, and from the heavy weights 
which had fallen over it, [ was in- 
clined to think that shot, or even 
cannon-balls, had been placed over 
the mouth of our prison. We might, 
therefore, in vain attempt to show 
ourselves, or make our voices heard 
amid the din of war, should our al- 
lies (doomed to a watery tomb even 
in the midst of conquest) prove vic- 
torious. Yet condemned, as we 
seemed, alike by the fall or the tri- 
umph of our self-supposed murder- 
ers, there was something in the oath 
imposed by the captain which, as it 
showed a feeling of doubt as to the 
result, inspired me with hope. Be- 
sides, the noise of preparation for 
action had in it something inspirit- 
ing to my ear ; and as it effectually 
drowned every other sound, I drew 
Margaret from behind the sacking 
into the most roomy pait of our 
wooden dungeon ; endeavored, by 
fanning her with her handkerchiet, 
to create a little freshness of air 
around her ; and spoke to her a/oud, 
in the voice of hope and courage. 
It was a terrible thing, in such an 
anxious moment, to be unable to see 
or hear distinctly aught on which 
our fate depended. I listened anx- 
iously for a signal of the sloop’s 
nearing us. At length a ship-trum- 
pet, at a distance, demanded, safe 
and unhurt, the persons of Colonel 
Francillon, the Countess of Fal- 
condale, and two female domestics. 
It was then evident that the pirate’s 
stratagem at Malta had transpired. 
The Demon’s trumpet made brief 
and audacious reply :—‘‘ Go seek 
them at the bottom of the sea.” A 
broadside from the sloop answered 
this impudent injunction, and was 
followed by a compliment in kind 
from the Demon, evidently dis- 
charged from a greater number of 
guns. The volleys continued. Our 
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vessel recled to and fro, and 
sometimes haif rose out of the wa- 
ter with the violence of the shocks 
she received. I heard her masts 
cracking, and her timbers flying in 
every direction. Yet still her men 
continued their yell of triumph, and 
her guns seemed to be served with 
as much spirit as ever. At length 
the firing on both sides appeared to 
slacken. One of the vessels was 
evidently approaching the other for 
the purpose of boarding. But which 
was the successful adventurer ? My 
heart almost ceased to beat with 
intense expectation. The heavy 
grinding of the two ships against 
each others’ sides was soon heard ; 
and, not an instant after, the shouts 
of the sloop’s crew rose triumphant- 
ly over our heads. Long and des- 
perately raged the combat above 
us; but the pirates’ yell waxed 
fainter and fainter ; while the victo- 
rious shouts of the British seamen, 
mixed with the frequent and fear- 
ful cry, ‘‘ No quarter, no quarter to 
the robbers !”’ became each instant 
louder and more triumphant. At 
length every sound of opposition 
from the Demon crew seemed al- 
most to cease, But there, was still 
so much noise on deck, that I in 
vain essayed to make my voice 
heard ;—and for the trap-door, it 
defied all my efforts—it was im- 
moveable. At this crisis, the ship, 
which had hitherto been springing 
and reeling with the fierce fire she 
had received from her adversary, 
and the motion of her own guns, 
suddenly began to settle into an aw- 
ful and suspicious quiescence. But 
the victors were apparently too bu- 
sy in the work of retribution to 
heed this strange and portentous 
change. J perceived, however, on- 
ly too clearly, that the Demon was 
about finally to settle for sinking. 
After the lapse of a few seconds, it 
seemed that the conquerors them- 
selves became at last aware of the 
treacherous gulph that was prepar- 
ing to receive them ; and a hun- 
dred voices exclaimed, ‘To the 
sloop !—to the sloop! The ship is 
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going down—the ruffians are sink- 
ing her!” I now literally called 
out until my voice became a hoarse 
scream. I struck viclently against 
the top of our sinking dungeon, 
pushed the trap-door with my whole 
force. All was in vain.—l heard 
the sailors rushing eagerly to their 
own vessel, and abandoning that of 
the pirates to destruction. I took 
Margaret’s hand and held it up to- 
wards heaven, as if it could better 
than my own plead there for us. 
All was silent. Nota sound was 
heard in the once fiercely-manned 
Demon, save the rushing of the 
waters in at the holes where she 
had been scuttled by her desperate 
crew. It almost seemed that—de- 
termined not to survive her capture 
—she were eager to suck in the bil- 
lows which would sink her to ob- 
livion. At last, as if she had re- 
ceived her fill, she began to go 
down with a rapidity which seemed 
to send us, in an instant, many feet 
deeper beneath the waves, and I 
now expected every moment tohear 
them eather over the deck, and then 
overwhelm us forever. I uttered a 
prayer, and clasped Margaret in 
myarms. But no voice, no sigh, 
proceeded from the companion of 
my grave. Her hand was cold, 
and her pulse quiet ; and I deemed 
that the spirit had warred with, 
and overcome its last enemy, ere 
our common grave yawned te re- 
ceive us. 
Voices were heard; weights 
seemed to be removed from the 
trap-door ! It was opened; and 
the words ‘‘ Good heaven ! the fel- 
low is right ; they are here sure 
enough !”? met my almost incredu- 
lous ear. I heheld a British officer, 
a sailor or two, and Girod with his 
hands tied behind him. I held up my 
precious burthen, who was receiv- 
ed into the arms of her compatriots, 
and then, like one in a dream, 
sprang from my long prison. Per- 
haps it might be well that Marga- 
ret’s eye was half closed in death 
at that moment; for the deck of 
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the sinking Demon offered no spec- 
tacle for woman’s eye. There lay 
the mangled bodies of our late 
dreaded jailors, their fast-stiffening 
countenances still retaining, in cold 
death itself, that expression of dar- 
ing and brute ferocity which seemed 
effaceable only by the absolute de- 
composition of their hardened fea- 
tures. I shall never forget the 
scene of desolation presented by 
that deck, lying like a vast plank or 
ralt of slaughtered bodies, almost 
level with the sea, whose waters 
dashed furiously over it, and then 
receding from their still ineffectual 
attempt to overwhelm the vessel, re- 
turned all dyed with crimson to the 
ocean ; while the sun, setting in a 
stormy and angry sky, threw his 
rays—for the last time—in lurid and 
fitful gleams on the ruined Demon. 

A deep, and, as it seemed, long- 
pent sigh escaped from the bosom of 
Margaret when the fresh breath of 
heaven first played on her white 
cheek. I would have thanked her 
brave deliverers—have gazed on 
her to see if life still returned—but 
the sea was gaining fast on us, and 
[ had lost the free use of my limbs 
by my iengthened and cramped con- 
finement. ‘To one human being, 
however, I did not forget my grati- 
tude. As we hurriedly prepared to 
spring into the boat, I saw that Gi- 
rod’s pinioned members refused him 
the prompt aid necessary for effect- 
ing an escape in such a moment. I 
returned, seized a bloody cutlass 
that lay on deck, and, without leave 
of the officer, cut at once through 
the bonds which confined our first 
deliverer.—* This man,” I said, as 
we seated ourselves, “‘has been the 
instrument of Heaven for our pre- 
servation. I will make myself an- 
swerable for his liberty and kind 
treatment.” Girod seized my hand, 
which received a passionate Gallic 
salute. Our sailors now rowed 
hard to avoid being drawn into the 
vortex of the sinking ship. Merci- 
ful God ! we were then out of the 
Demon! I supported Margaret in 
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my arms; and as I saw her bosom 
again heave, a renewed glow of 
“~~ rushed to my heart. 

Ve had not been on board the 
sloop many minutes ere, slowly and 
awfully, the Demon sank to the 
same eternal grave to which she 
had so often doomed her victims. 
We saw the top of the main-mast, 
which had borne her fatal flag above 
the waters, tremble like a point on 
their very surface, and then vanish 
beneath them. A frightful chasm 
yawned for a moment—it was then 
closed by the meeting waves, which 
soon rolled peacefully over the ves- 
sel they had engulphed ; and the 
Demon, so long the terror of the 
seas and the scourge of mariners, 
disappeared forever. 





Here abruptly terminated my re- 
lative’s narration ; and if any read- 
er should have felt just sufficient in- 


terest in it to wonder whether Mar- 

aret died, and whether Colonel 
Teniiien attended her funeral as 
chief-mourner ; or whether after all 
she recovered, and was married to 
the Colonel,—I can only briefly 
say, that the sloop put into Naples, 
where the Countess was soon plac- 
ed under a skilful physician. He 
pronounced her case hopeless, and 
my relative had only the melancholy 
satis‘action of reflecting that her 
dying hour would be peaceful, and 
her lovely remains honored by 
Christian burial. She passed from 
the hands of her physician into those 
of the British ambassador’s chap- 
lain; but I do not think it could 
have been for the purpose of re- 
ligious interment—as I enjoyed, for 
nearly forty years after this period, 
the inestimable privilege of calling 
the Colonel and the Countess my 
revered father and mother ! 





ON MR. OWEN’S SYSTEM. 


Sir,—On the meeting which was 
held on W ednesday, the 20th Octo- 
ber, at the London Tav ern, by Mr. 
Owen, and on the doctrines which 
he advanced, with your permis- 
sion, I beg to offer a few observa- 
tions, especially as this pretended 
philanthropist—this brilliant lumi- 
nary—this revealer of a new reli- 
gion, which is to make the commu- 
nity of man virtuous and happy, lett 
no opportunity or time for reply ; and 
us his self-willed deluded votaries, 
no doubt from well-ascertained evi- 
dence of the infallibility of their 
oracle, would listen to no reply, 
lest the light which he had poured on 
their benighted minds, should be 
shown to be darkness visible. 

In all that Mr. Owen propagates, 
it is clearly implied, that he is the 
greatest philanthropist that has yet 
appeared in the world ; that he is 
more generous and disinterested 
than any of the sons of men ; that 
he has! ;er and juster views than 


any philosopher of ancient or mo- 
dern times—that he is the most ho- 


nest, if not the only honest man, 
that ever lived—that he is the only 
person that has discovered the path 
to universal purity and felicity— 
that the whole world are now in 
darkness, and that light exists no 
where but in his mind, and in his 
writings—that he has more know- 
ledge and experience in human 
affairs than all men of all past ages 
and generations—that the light 
which is to fill the whole universe 
with its blaze, is to burst forth to 
the delight, wonder, and admira- 
tion of all nations, in his next lec- 
ture, when it will appear that all 
men, save and except Mr. Owen, 
are fools, ignoramuses, or knaves— 
that Bacon and Newton, and Locke 
and Butler—that all the illustrious 
names of all nations, have been 
either weak, blind enthusiasts, or 
united and leagued together to keep 
the world in ignorance, misery, 
poverty, vice, and crime. Truly 
this gentleman is excessively mo- 
dest in his pretensions! I believe 
there is some truth in the doctrine 
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of Mr. David Hume, that nothing 
is so effectual in gaining a man 
credit in the world as a good stock 
of assurance ; I do not mean the 
assurance of faith, but audacity bot- 
tomed as it commonly is on igno- 
rance of one’s own self, and on 
loathsome vanity and self-conceit. 
Mr. Owen told the meeting that he 
was, if not the ovly practical man 
in existence, at least the most prac- 
tical, his whole life having been 
directed to practice. But as most 
boasters in practice, Mr. Owen dis- 
cards all theory, system, or princi- 
ple. His lecture consisted of a 
tissue of loose, incoherent rhapso- 
dies, cemented by an implacable 
enmity to religion in every form in 
which it has yet appeared in the 
world. Destruction being the end, 
aim, and scope of all his philanthro- 
pical Jabors, he may very properly 
be styled Abaddon or Apolyon, that 
is, destroyer. No good, he said, 
again and again, could be done, 
until religion, which he called the 
parent of all the misery, vice, igno- 
rance, and crime, now, or that has 
ever been in the world, were totally 
and forever eradicated and oblite- 
rated from the mind of man. ‘Then 
this great masterbuilder is to lay 
the foundation stone of a new golden 
age—a millenium surpassing all that 
fabulist, poet, philosopher, or pro- 
phet has predicted, or conceived in 
the wildest frenzies of enthusiasm, 
or under the most powerful and 
happy inspiration. 

Mr. Owen told the meeting he 
lived for the world ; that whatever 
fortune he had, he had used it for 
the world; and that all which he 
had expended on the world, he had 
spent without regret. We may 


therefore look for the records of 


this gentleman’s benevolence in 
every state, city, village, or hamlet, 
which he has visited.. But where 
is the prisoner whom he has res- 
cued from his dungeon ? Where is 
the captive that he has ransomed ? 
Where are the hungry that he has 
fed, the naked that he has clothed, 
the sick to whom he has ministered ? 
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Mr. Owen may reply, his efforts 
have all been upon a large scale, 
they have been spread over the 
world ; that he has spent his for- 
tune, and employed his time and 
abilities, in attempts to remove 
superstition—the principal if not the 
sole impediment to universal illumi- 
nation and happiness—that he has 
been serving mankind in the most 
comprehensive manner—that he has 
not dissipated his energies in insu- 
lated attempts to benefit individuals ; 
but that he has hitherto kept stea- 
dily in his eye the whole family of 
man. He has spent four thousand 
pounds in puffing his schemes in 
the newspapers ; but as_ these 
schemes, though practical, have 
not been reduced to practice, the 
good of his efforts is yet to come ; 
and as he openly avows he can do 
no good till religion, as hitherto 
taught in the world, has been ba- 
nished from the earth, ages,—or 
millions of ages, may intervene be- 
fore a single individual in this dis- 
tracted or miserable world can be 
warmed and cheered with a solitary 
ray of the sun of philanthropy that 
arose at New Lanark, in the eight- 
eenth century of the Christian 
era. 

In these remarks I have no per- 
sonal feeling against Mr. Owen, 
whom I regard as a weak, well- 
meaning, crazy enthusiast, that 
would do good, ifhe knew how ta 
set about it ; but his opinions being 
so mixed up, or rather identitied 
with himself, it is necessary, in at- 
tacking them, to divest them of a] 
extraneous merit, to detach them as 
much as possible from himself, and 
to consider them also in their prac- 
tical operation on his efforts, Be- 
sides, it is the course which Mr. 
Owen himself pursues in attacking 
Christianity, which he classes with 
all the impure and degrading super- 
stitions that have ever appeared in 
the world ; and it was the course 
which he pursued in his discourse 
or sermon, on the disadvantages of 
religious instruction in all present 
existing forms, delivered on Weds 
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nesday, 20th October, 1830, at the 
London Tavern. 

I have read it somewhere, that if 
you attack a man in his character, 
principles, or conduct, yet if you do 
not name him, the attack is imper- 
sonal. This, I confess, I cannot 
see ; nor can I see either sin or 
impropriety in naming a person 
when you assail his opinions ; nay, 
I am convinced it is a duty which 
we owe to the individual and to the 
public, to weigh before we admit his 
lofty pretensions to be received and 
hailed as the illuminator and libera- 
tor of a benighted, enthralled uni- 
verse. Does Mr. Owen surpass 
every man in every age and coun- 
try in common sense, in reach and 
force of understanding, in informa- 
tion and research, in zeal and be- 
nevolence, in honesty and mental 
independence, in love of truth and 
in love of his kind, in knowledge of 
literature and science, in natural 
endowments and liberal acquire- 
ments ? Unless this be the case, he 
may be wrong, and some other man 
who does not think with him may 
be right ; he may, as all his prede- 
cessors in the work of philanthropy, 
be wrong ; be a blind guide: he 
may have mistaken his own vain 
imaginations for the truth ;—he 
may be as far from the right way as 
any man that ever lived. What 
evidence has the public, that Mr. 
Owen is right, infallibly right, and 
that all who are not of his opinion 
are wrong ? They have Mr. Ow- 
en’s testimony, to be sure; and 
tliat is a thing of no ordinary kind. 
He has told the public that he is 
right, and that all who think differ- 
ently are wrong. His pretensions, 
moreover, have been weighed in 
the scales of cockneyism, and have 
heen ascertained to be full weight ; 
of which the cockneys, the best in- 
formed animals, and tlie best judges 
of truth in the universe, express, at 
all Mr. Owen’s meetings, their un- 
feigned assent and consent, by 
rapping, clapping, smiling, laughing, 
shouting, and vociferation, to cheer 
hin on his way towards the emanci- 
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pation and regeneration of the 
world, and by bawling and noise to 
prevent men of different views from 
expressing their sentiments, and 
unmasking the sophistry and pre- 
tensions of their idol. 

Let us look at this matter in 
another light. It is a doctrine 
taught by Mr. Owen, which was 
also brought forward at the meet- 
ing, that man is not accountable for 
his belief; that his belief is the re- 
sult of his opinions ; and that his 
opinions are the result of physical 
organization. All the opinions of 
men on every subject are, according 
to this theory, the result of physical 
organization. Now who gave man 
his physical organization ; was it 
not the author of his being? Ifa 
man’s opinions on any subject are 
wrong, it is no fault of his; the 
fault lies with the author of his na- 
ture. Ifthe qualities of moral good 
or evil do not belong to a man’s 
belief, they do not belong to a 
man’s thoughts ; they cannot be- 
long to a man’s organization with- 
out involving in all the blame the 
former of this organization ; for if 
the machine does not go accurately, 
it is the fault of the maker ; and if 
there is no evil in thought, there 
can be no evil in bodily action, of 
which thoughts are the index, the 
expression, and the cause. Whate- 
ver Mr. Owen’s thoughts are, or 
the illumination of his mind, it is all 
the result of physical organization. 
He is the only perfect machine that 
ever has been constructed since 
the beginning of the world. Why 
the author of nature has not seen it 
proper to present to the world such 
a machine before, must, I imagine, 
be classed among the inscrutable 
arcana or mysteries into which 
mortals are not permitted to look. 
As all thoughts are the result of 
organization, and as all the errors 
and delusions in the world are 
thoughts, and have had their origin 
in thought, therefore physical or- 
ganization is the ‘fountain of all 
errors and delusions ; and how this 
evil can be remedied without chang- 
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ing the organization, I leave to the 
astounding intellect of Mr. Owen 
to explain. It appears to me, that 
if Mr. Owen would do his work 
efficiently, he should begin with 
correcting the evil at the fountain 
head ; he should begin with the 
physical organization, and instruct 
the author of nature in the construc- 
tion of perfect machines ; for if the 
organization is not changed, the 
thoughts cannot be changed, the 
belief cannot be changed, the ac- 
tions of man cannot be changed. 
Whether Mr. Owen means to set 
about the re-construction of the 
physical organization of man, I do 
not know ; though I think he hint- 
ed at something of this kind when 
he spoke of making man in his 
thoughts, feelings, propensities, and 
desires, transparent as crystal. 
One thing is certain in Mr. Owen’s 
theory ; while the organization con- 
tinues the same, no improvement 
can be made till it is re-constructed 
and adapted to a new and perfect 
order of things, such as Mr. Owen 
is anxious to realize; the world 
must go on as hitherto, a depraved 
organization being the only impedi- 
ment, and one that is invincible to 
universal illumination and perfect 
happiness.—Mr. Owen lays the 
blame of all moral and physical evils 
to the charge of religion, but then re- 
ligion resolves itself into thought, 
and thought resolves itself into 
organization, and organization into 
the contrivance and design of the 
great first cause. Does Mr. Owen 
think he could instruct Him that is 
infinite in wisdom, or that he could 
have made man better than the 
Creator of all things ?—If organi- 
zation be the measure of what the 
faculties of man can give out, it 
must also be the measure of what 
they can take in ; so that by educa- 
tion a man can be neither better 
nor worse. His thoughts will al- 
ways be as his organization. What 
is education, but the thoughts of 
some one reduced to practice? It 
must, therefore, be the result of 
physical organization ; and if the 
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thoughts of one man be disordered 
for atime by the thoughts of ano- 
ther, they must recover again natu- 
rally and involuntarily their former 
standing, according to the original 
organization. If all thought origi- 
nate in organization, then every 
mode of religion must have its 
origin in the same source, and this 
source is divine, as God is the 
author of organization. Therefore 
religion, by the theory of Mr. Owen, 
in all its forms, must be divine in its 
origin. Both these things cannot 
stand : that religion is the source of 
all evil, and that organization is the 
source, fount, and type of all 
thought, unless religion itself is 
resolved into organization. I have 
hitherto reasoned on this subject, 
on the assumption of Mr. Owen as 
to the omnipotence of organization 
over thought, and of thought over 
belief. 1 now call in question that 
assumption, and maintain, that man 
is accountable for his thoughts and 
his belief, as it is in the power of 
man to conform his thoughts to the 
truth by inquiry, research, and ex- 
amination. It is as much in the 
power of man to alter his thoughts 
on religion as on any other subject, 
and by the very same process—a 
careful examination of facts. Is 
not religion founded on facts ? and 
are not these facts as susceptible of 
inquiry as any fact innature ? May 
not a jury err criminally in their 
opinion of the guilt or innocence of 
a defendant ? May not an account- 
ant err criminally in his calcu- 
lations? May not a servant err 
criminally in his conceptions of his 
master’s orders ? And where does 
the criminality in these cases lie, 
but in indolence, carelessness, inat- 
tention, apathy, or contempt ? Ifa 
man’s thoughts on religion are not 
conformed to the truth, and if this 
want of conformity be owing to his 
not examining the truth, to his dis- 
regard of truth, to his aversion to 
the truth, to his enmity to the truth, 
to his life not being in accordance 
with the truth, or to self-sufficiency 
or self-conceit, then is the discon- 
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formity of his thoughts to the truth 
culpable, censurable, and punish- 
able. 

Mr. Owen says there is no me- 
rit in believing, or demerit in disbe- 
lieving. This is true on his theory 
of organization, but untrue if a man’s 
thoughts may be approximated to 
the truth by inquiry; and that 
thought is susceptible of change by 
inquiry, is a fact unquestionable. 
Even on Mr. Owen’s theory, there 
is as much criminality or innocence, 
merit or demerit, in belief or disbe- 
lief, as in any act whatever. If all 
be the result of organization, there 
is neither good nor evil, virtue nor 
vice, in the world ; inasmuch as 
whatever is the result of organiza- 
tion is chargeable on the Creator. 
Such are the legitimate conse- 
quences of this absurd and irration- 
al theory. One should hardly have 
conceived it possible for the great 
illuminator to fall into such notorious 
errors. All religion, said Mr, Ow- 
en, is opposed to sense, that is, the 
senses otman. Religion is not only 
ditferent from but contrary to what 
meets the senses ; as if religion re- 
quired men to believe that the same 
things were altogether opposite to 
what they appeared to the senses ; 
as much so as if he must believe 
that what was tangible were intan- 
gible, or what is visible were invi- 
sible, or what is hard were soft, or 
that what appears to the eye asa 
waler, and tastes as dough, were a 
real man. I undertake the defence 
or no religion but what is revealed 
in the Word of God, which religion 
teaches nothing opposed to the 
senses, Let Mr. Owen, if he can, 
Jay his hand on one fact in the Bi- 
ble which is contradicted by the 
senses. Christianity, as taught in 
the Bible, is built on facts addressed 
to the senses—of which any man 
could form an accurate opinion by 
his senses. Js not revealed religion 
bottomed on two things, miracles 
and prophecy ? Miracles, it has 


been said, are opposed to the senses, 
But to whose senses are they op- 
posed ? 


Were they opposed to the 
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senses of those who have witnessed 
them ? or are they opposed to the 
senses of those who did not exist 
till ages after they were performed? 
Did those in whose presence mira- 
cles are recorded to have been 
wrought, not see these miracles ? 
Did they not see the dead raised, 
the eyes of the blind opened, the 
lame leap as a hart, and hear the 
tongue of the dumb sing for joy ? 
If they saw these things, then they 
were not opposed to their senses, 
But it may be said, we do not see 
them. Does it then follow, that no- 
thing ever has existed but what we 
have seen? Are our senses the 
measure of all possible existences ? 
—But miracles are opposed to the 
laws of nature. To which I answer, 
if nothing could happen but accord- 
ing to, or as the result of, some law 
of nature, then there could be no 
miracles, But what is a law of na- 
ture, but a mode in which the Deity 
acts ? Now, if he acts in one mode, 
does it follow that he cannot act in 
an opposite mode, or that he can 
act only in one mode? If, by one 
law of nature, iron sinks in water, 
what is there to hinder the same 
Being, who made the law of gravity, 
to suspend that law, or to cause the 
iron to swim ? Are these two modes 
of action contradictory ¢ Are they 
such as could not be performed by 
the same power? And are they 
not both compatible with the moral 
attributes of the Deity ? Suppose 
a person, who had never seen the 
application of steam to machinery, 
were to say, “ I cannot believe in 
it, it is contrary to my senses.” 
Contrary to your senses it is not. 
It is something which you have not 
seen, but it is uncontradicted by any 
fact that ever fell under your obser- 
vation. In like manner, were a 
person to deny that iron could, by 
miracle, be made to swim :—He 
might say, “I have never seen it. 
Any time that J have seen it unsup- 
ported in water, it has sunk.” True, 
it has ; but that has been by the 
operation of the law of gravity. 
But when we say that iron was 
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made to swim, we do not say it was 
by the law of gravity, or by the 
ordinary or common laws of nature ; 
but by the suspension of the law of 
gravity. It would, indeed, be con- 
trary to sense to say that iron was 
inade to swim by the law of gravity; 
but not contrary to sense to say it 
was made to swim by a suspension 
of that law, 

Another class of facts, on which 
revealed religion is based, are those 
which have been, and still are, the 
subjects of prophecy. Many of 
these facts are already matters of 
history ; and some of them are mat- 
ters of observation and every-day 
experience—such as the dispersion 
of the Jews, and their continuing a 
separate people, dwelling alone, and 
not reckoned with the nations ; be- 
coming a curse, a bye-word, and a 
reproach, in all countries to which 
they have been driven. Even the 
religion of nature, of which Mr. 
Owen is the minister and interpret- 
er, is not opposed to the truths of 
divine revelation. Bishop Butler 
has shown, in his “ Analogy be- 
tween Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion,” a beautiful and striking co- 
incidence and harmony between the 
laws of nature and the doctrines of 
revealed religion ; the one illustrat- 
ing and corroborating the other, 
without the slightest jarring, incon- 
sistency, or incongruity—indicating 
a common origin and author. 

To religion Mr. Owen referred 
all the ills of human existence. 
Now, a religion must produce evil— 
that is, vice, ignorance, misery, 
poverty, destitution, and erime— 
through the operation of its princi- 
ples, precepts, and the examples 
which it holds up to imitation. What, 
then, is the principle, precept, or 
example, recorded for imitation in 
the Holy Scriptures, to which evil, 
either moral or physical, can be 
traced ? Let Mr. Owen, if he can, 
mention one principle, or one pre- 
cept, or one model of virtuous con- 
duct, in the Scriptures, to which 
evil can be traced. He holds re- 
vealed religion to be a discipline of 
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impurity, vice, and crime ; let him 
deduce his conclusions logically and 
consistently from the principles of 
revealed truth, instead of dealing in 
declamation, general assertions, vul- 
gar invective, and scurrilous abuse. 
The principle of love to God and 
man runs through the whole of di- 
vine revelation ; and all the virtues, 
all the dispositions and actions 
which it inculcates, are but so many 
forms of this great principle. Can 
Mr. Owen point to any injunction 
in scripture incompatible with this 
principle ? He had even the auda- 
city to assert that religion inculcated 
vice. What, then, is the vice taught 
in the Bible ? Men, he said, were 
taught to hate one another. Where 
is that taught ? Does not the word 
of God teach us to love our ene- 
mies, to do good to them that hate 
us, to pray for them that despitefully 
use us and persecute us? Are we 
not taught to ask forgiveness of 
God as we forgive others ? and to 
return to no man evil for evil, but, 
on the contrary, blessing ? If any 
teach persecution and hatred, nei- 
ther persecution nor hatred are 
taught in the Bible. The religion 
which it teaches is one of universal 
charity. We are not, indeed, taught 
to regard virtue and vice with the 
same feelings ; to hold them as of 
equal value, and worthy of the same 
esteem. Neither are we taught to 
entertain the same respect for the 
vicious and the virtuous. We owe 
the worthless not esteem, but com- 
passion ; not approbation, but pity ; 
and we owe to vice, in every form, 
abhorrence and aversion. 

Mr. Owen ridiculed the idea of 
man being either virtuous or vi- 
cious for his belief or disbelief, as if 
the one and the other had no con- 
nexion with the state of the heart or 
the character of a man’s actions. 
If a man reject the truth, because 
the truth condemns his conduct ; 
because it demands the abandon- 
ment of immoral practices ; then 
disbelief cannot be regarded but as 
odious and detestable ; while the 
unbeliever must appear in the eyes 
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of the virtuous anything but an ob- 
ject of esteem. And, on the con- 
trary, if belief’ be inseparable from 
virtuous thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion, and if it be actually the source, 
the spring, and principle, of univer- 
sal charity, of love to God and 
man, then it must be an object of 
the highest esteem, in which esteem 
the faithful have a right to partici- 
pate. 

A community of goods, in which 
there will be no private property, 
Mr. Owen informed the company, 
was to be a feature of his new sys- 
tem.—A natural consequence of a 
community of goods, as men are 
now constituted, would be a relaxa- 
tion of the springs of human exer- 
tion ; the fear of want, a desire of 
improving our condition, and secu- 
rity for the exclusive disposal of 
our labor, being the chief incentives 
to industry. Who would labor if 
he might have his wants supplied 
without any care or exertion on his 
part? Who would think of sur- 
passing others in skill, invention, and 
application, if the fruit of all his toil 
was to be divided equally among all 
the indolent, vicious, and abandon- 
ed ? or were no increase of happi- 
ness, comfort, or respectability, to 
accrue from the zealous discharge 
of his duty, from enterprise, perse- 
verance, and successful exertion ? 
These objections to a community of 
goods, Mr. Owen meets with a de- 
claration, that, under the new order 
of things which he is to introduce, 
all men will be perfect in virtue, 
each straining, apart from all selfish 
views, his powers and faculties for 
the weal of the whole community of 
man. ‘This perfection of virtue is 
to result from stripping man of all 
religion as it has hitherto been 
taught, and teaching him, under 
Mr. Owen’s direction, the religion 
of nature. 

His religion, in all its parts, Mr. 
Owen is to reveal to the world in 
his next public exhibition. The re- 


ligion of nature, if consisting, as is 
generally understood, in the expli- 
cation and application of the laws of 
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the universe, might, one should 
have thought, have been discovered 
by the researches of the sages of 
ancient and modern times. But all 
sages, philosophers, statesmen, di- 
vines, and legislators, are perfect 
fools compared with Mr. Owen. 
His head, of all the heads that have 
ever been formed, is perfect in its 
organization : hence he is such a 
prodigy of intelligence. As he is 
acquainted with his new religion, 
and must be supposed to be under 
its complete influence, he is no 
doubt as perfect in virtue as he is 
in intellect—a nonpareil, to which 
there is not on earth anything par 
aut simile, equal or similar. IL had 
almost said there is not any who has 
a spark of intelligence, or a single 
grain of understanding or common 
sense, but himself ; but in this I am 
checked by Mr. Owen’s own state- 
ment, that all intelligent men had 
adopted his views ; that all who had 
read, heard, and inwardly digested 
his doctrines, were wise and en- 
lightened ; but that all were fools 
besides ! Such a statement is cer- 
tainly highly creditable to the wis- 
est, the best, and the most enlight- 
ened man that ever appeared on the 
stage of human life. 

In conclusion, | may just notice 
that Mr. Owen informed the com- 
pany that in his new world, or new 
order of things, they should neither 
marry nor be given in marriage. 
The company naturally concluded 
there was to be a promiscuous in- 
tercourse—a community of women 
as well as a community of goods, 
But Mr. Owen immediately set 
them right in this matter, by telling 
them that the union of the sexes 
would be in all cases the union of 
the purest affection. Affection, he 
said, constituted the only true and 
natural marriage ; and that when 
affection ceased, marriage ceased, 
Of course men should leave their 
wives when they cease to be objects 
of affection. Mr. Owen, with his 
characteristic candor and discern- 
ment, assured the company that 
marriages without affection were in 
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all cases the effect of priestcraft, 
although all the world have hitherto 
thought that priests had little to do 
with marriages, except performing 
the mere ceremonial. This is, no 
doubt, another great discovery ! 
Need the reader be informed that 
these details were listened to with 
wonder, admiration, and delight, by 
an immense crowd of cockneys, and 
even by ladies, who cheered the 
philanthropist through his lecture 
with violent clapping, and all the 
usual demonstrations of applause. 
It may just be stated, that of the 
company the minority were ladies, 


as ladies in general are foolish 
enough to believe the Bible, in 
preference to Mr. Owen—and to 
embrace the religion of the Son of 
God, in preference to the religion 
of the philanthropist of New La- 
nark! Men, says Mr. Burke, are 
in general right in their feelings. 
To which I may add, that as women 
have more feeling than men, their 
sense of what is wrong must be 
more acute, And to say the truth 
of the ladies present at the meeting 
(if ladies they may be called), they 
seemed to be rather of the mascu- 
line than feminine gender. 
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Fear haunts me like a sheeted ghost, there comes no rest to me, 

The swelling thoughts have sunk and fled which buoy'd my spirit free. 
A form of ill, unchanging still, a dark embodied shape, 

Weighs my crush’d heart, and grimly waits to shut me from escape ; 
Dim-seen, as goul by star-light pale, gorged with his hideous fare, 

Yet all-distinct upon my soul there comes his wolfish glare. 


The heaven is dark, as if a pall were spread upon the sky, 

And earth is like a grave to me, with vultures gather’d by ; 

And though I breathe, my soul lies dead, and o'er it floats a troop, 
Long-bill'd, of birds obscene and vile, prepared for bloody swoop ; 
One—tiercer, deadlier than them all—one gloats upon my heart, 
And half I laugh in bitter joy, to think no blood will start! 


No blood, no blood to wet his maw ! that blessed torrent’s flow 
Was suck’d by countless beaks and bills,—dried up long yeers ago! 
Tis thus I dream, yet not in sleep ; for sleep, the torturer, brings, 
Before my closed eyes a train of bright and noble things : 

The smiles of maidens fair and young, the glance of beauty bright, 
And tones remember'd long ago,—all fill me with delight. 


Then happy—like the Indian chief between his pangs of pain— 
I quite forget in present ease the torture and the chain, 


A dream is mine. 


Sweet, mellow, faint, as if from o'er the sea, 


Or some calm lake, at evening heard, when hush'd the breezes be, 
A strain begins—and o’er mine ear the blessed music falls, 
Bathing my heart, as moonlight bathes some donjon’s craggy walls ; 


A spell of power—a talisman each anguish to allay— 
And memory’s wand brings back again the long-departed day, 


And 


The eae young time, when, free as air, I walk’d beneath the moon, 
isten’d to one gentle voice that sung its witching tune ; 


I bend, in sleep, to kiss her brow, as ends that falling strain— 
Gone ! Gone !—The agony comes on !—The fiend is here again! 


Close, close beside me glooms the form that haunts me night and day ; 
‘The phantom stands beside my bed, in morning's twilight grey, 

Dim, undefined, and terrible.’ Ah! well my thrilling blood 

Told me that, foe to human kind, a demon near me stood. 

It spoke at last: and o'er my soul death’s deep'ning shadows flit— 

“| takes ye up for debt,” it said, “ and this here is the writ.” 
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THE HISTORY OF A FRENCH ARTIZAN DURING THE LAST 
REVOLUTION. 


[This article is from a Magazine, the 
conductors of which have exhibited strong 
symptoms of dislike at the late events in 
France ; and it is probably published by 
them to excite, through the sympathies of 
its readers, the same unfriendly feeling. 
We of course give it a place in our 
pages for no such purpose as this. Whe- 
ther the incidents mentioned in it are real 
or fictitious, it is doubtless a true picture 
of many a sceno of individual suffering 
during the “three glorious days;” and 
though as Republicans we must rejoice 
that the Sun of Liberty has shone upon 
regenerated France, *as Men we cannot 
but fecl for the distresses of those heroic 
individuals who prepared the way for the 
“ brightness of his coming ’’ and the enjoy- 
ment of his cheering influence.] 


I was born in the beautiful valley 
of the Seine, near the small town of 
Bonniéres. It is a lovely place, 
and I will say no more of it; for in 
sitting down to write all the mise- 
ries and horrors that have visited 
me since I left it, the fair calm spot 
of my birth, and the sweet peaceful 
scenes of my boyhood, rise up like 
the reproachful spirit of a noble pa- 
rent before a criminal son, and up- 
braid me for having ever quitted 
my tranquil home. My father, 
though but the gardener at the cha- 
teau, was also a small propriétaire 5 
and, in his spare time, used to cul- 
tivate his own fields by the banks 
of the river. The chateau had 
been purchased by Mons. V: ’ 
the rich bookseller in Paris ; and in 
hanging about the house while a 
child, | became a great favorite 
with the good Parisian. Still my 
principal patron was Monsieur le 
Curé of Bonniéres, who discovered 
in me an amazing genius for my ca- 
techism, taught me to read and 
write, gave me a smattering of La- 
tin, and declared, that if I took 
pains and behaved well, he and 
Monsieur V. between them, 
would procure me the means of 








studying, and make me a clergyman 
like himself. 

My ambition was flattered with 
the prospect ; and during my early 
years, the dream of my future ho- 
nors was always before me ; but, as 
I grew up and learnt to dance upon 
the green with the girls of the vil- 
lage, my sentiments insensibly 
changed. I began to think of leay- 
ing off dancing, and being grave, 
and serious, and never marrying— 
each with an augmented degree of 
horror. The decisive blow, howe- 
ver, was struck, when I had seen 
three times Mariette Dupont. We 
were both as young as we well 
could be to fall in love ; but she 
was so beautiful, and her soft dark 
eyes looked so imploringly into 
one’s heart, that from the very first 
moment I saw her, I felt an inclina- 
tion te put my arm round her, and 
say, “ Thou shalt be my own ; and 
I will guard thee from sorrow, and 
care, and adversity ; and shelter 
thee from every blast that blows in 
the bleak cold world around.” But 
on this I must not pause either, for 
the memory of such dreams is bit- 
terness. The matter went on—I 
loved Mariette, and she Ay! 
that joy is at least my own—lasting 
—imperishable, and the annihilation 
of a world could not take it from 
me She loved me—deeply, tru- 
ly, devotedly—through life—to the 
tomb ! 

Years flew by; and we were 
married ; for my father had never 
liked the thought of my becoming a 
priest, which he looked upon as 
being buried alive. He said | 
should do much better to labor as 
my ancestors had done ; or, since I 
had a superior education, could 
read and write, and understood La- 
tin, I might easily make my fortune 
in Paris. So he willingly gave his 
consent to my marriage with Mari- 
ette. Monsieur V: , the book- 











seller, said it was always right to 
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let fools have their own way ; and 
the Curé frowned and united us, 
merely observing, that he had be- 
stowed his time and attention very 
much in vain, 

By my father’s counsel, we de- 
termined to go to Paris immediate- 
ly, for he and my brother were both 
sure that I should there become a 
great man, and Mariette had no 
doubt of it. ‘ Besides,”’ my father 
said, “if you do not get on there, 
you can come back here, and help 
to take care of our own ground, 
while 1 work at the chateau,” 

To Paris we went, and took a 
small lodging in the Faubourg Pois- 
sonniere, where, for two or three 
weeks, Mariette and myself spent 
our time and our money in love and 
amusement. We were not extra- 
vagant, but we were thoughtless ; 
and surely a three-week’s thought- 
lessness was but a fair portion for 
such happiness as we enjoyed. At 
length I began to think of seeking 
something to do ; and I had sufti- 
cient self-confidence to fancy I 
could even write in a newspaper. 
Forth I went to propose myself ; 
and Mariette’s eyes told me how 
high were her anticipations of my 
success. To the proprietors of the 
Constitutionnel, my first application 
was made; but the gentleman I 
saw bent his ear to catch my pro- 
vincial jargon—looked at me from 
head to foot—told me I was dream- 
ing; and turned upon his heel. 
How I got out of the house, I know 
not ; but when I found myself in 
the street, my head swam round, 
and my heart swelled with mingled 
indignation, shame, and disappoint- 
ment. 

It required no small effort to force 
myself to enter the office of the Na- 
tional, which was the next I tried. 
There I mentioned my pretensions, 
in a humbler tone, and only propos- 
ed that something from my pen 
might be received as an experi- 
ment. The clerk to whom I spoke 
bore my message into an inner 
room, and returned with a calm, 
business-like face, to inform me that 
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all departments were full. This 
had occupied me the whole morn- 
ing ; and I now returned to Mari- 
ette, who instantly read my mortiti- 
cation in my countenance. She 
asked no questions, but only cast 
her arms round my neck, and with 
a smile, which was not gay, though 
it was not desponding, she whisper- 
ed, “Do not be vexed, Frank. 
They cannot know yet how clever 
you are. When they see more of 
you, they will be glad enough to 
have you. Besides, we can go 
back again to Bonniéres,” 

The thought of returning unsuc- 
cessful to my own home, was not 
what I could endure. I imagined 
the cold eye of the curate ; and the 
disappointment and surprise of my 
father and brother ; and the jeers 
and the wonder of the whole village ; 
and I determined to do anything ra- 
ther than go back to Bonnicres. 
The landlord of our lodgings was a 
tinman, a great politician, and a li- 
terary man. All his information, 
however, was gathered from a pa- 
per called the Globe, which he cited 
on every occasion. To the office 
of the Globe, then, I went, after 
dinner ; and, having taken a couple 
of turns before the door, to gather 
resolution, I went in, and modestly 
asked when I could see the editor. 
One of the young men in the office 
answered that Monsieur —— was 
then in the house, and ushered me 
into another room. Here I found 
a gentleman writing, who looked up 
with a pleasant and intelligent ex- 
pression, and pointing to a seat, 
asked my business. 

As I explained it to him, his 
countenance took a look of great 
seriousness ; and he replied, «fl am 
extremely sorry that no such occu- 
pation as you desire can be afforded 
you by the editors of the Globe, for 
we have applications every day, 
which we are obliged to reject, from 
writers of known excellence. Iam 
afraid, also, that you will find much 
difficulty in obtaining what you 
seek, for one of the worst conse- 
quences of bad government is now 
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affecting the whole of France. I 
mean the undue proportion between 
the number of the population and 
the quantity of employment. Where 
the fault lies, I must not presume 
to say, but that there must be a 
great fault somewhere is evident ; 
otherwise every man who is willing 
to labor, would find occupation.” 

It has struck me since, that there 
must often be causes for Want of 
employment, which no government 
could either control or remedy ; but, 
at the time, his reasoning seemed 
excellent ; and all I felt was renew- 
ed disappointment, and a touch of 
despair, which I believe showed it- 
self very plainly in my face, for the 
editor began to ask me some farther 
questions which soon led me to tell 
him my precise situation. 

He mused and seemed interest- 
ed ; but for a moment replied no- 
thing. At length, looking at me 
with a smile, he said, “ Perhaps, 
what I am about to propose to you, 
may be very inferior to your expec- 
talions ; nevertheless it will afford 
you some occupation.” 

The very name of occupation was 
renewed life, and I listened with 
eagerness, while he offered to re- 
commend me to a printer, as what 
is called a reader, or corrector of 
the press. I embraced his proposal 
with unutterable thankfulness ; and 
having ascertained that I was capa- 
ble of the task, by some proof-sheets 
that Jay upon the table, he wrote a 
note to Monsieur Manson, the 
printer, and put it into my hand. I 
could almost have knelt and wor- 
shiped him, so great was the 
change from despairto hope. With 
the letter in my hand, I flew to the 
printing-house, was tried and re- 
ceived ; and, though the emolument 
held out was as small as it well 
could be, my walk home was with 
athe springing step of joy and inde- 
pendence ; and my heart, as I 
pressed Mariette to my bosom, and 
told her my success, was like that 
of a great general in the moment of 
victory, before the gloss of triumph 
bas been tarnished by one regret 


for the gone, or one calculation for 
the future. I was soon installed in 
my new post; and though what I 
gained was barely enough for the 


necessities of life, yet it sufficed ;’ 


and there was always a dear warm 
smile in the eyes I loved best, which 
cheered and supported me whenever 
I felt inclined to despond or give 
way. 

t is true, I often regretted that I 
could not procure for Mariette those 
comforts and those luxuries which I 
little valued myself ; but’ she seemed 
to heed them not, and every priva- 


tion appeared to her a matter of 


pride—to be borne rather as a joy 
than acare. Six months thus pass- 


ed; and they were the happiest of 


my life, for though I labored, | 
labored inthe sunshine. I had per- 
fectly sufficient time, also, to make 
myself thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole art of printing, and to 
fit myself for the task of a composi- 
tor, which, though more mechanical, 
was more lucrative ; and it became 
necessary that I should gain more, as 
a change was coming over Mariette 
which promised us new cares and 
new happiness. Strange, that when 
I looked upon her languid features, 
and her altered shape, she seemed 
to me a thousand times more lovely, 
than in all the fresh graces of ex- 
panding womanhood! And when 
fears for her safety mingled with 
the joy of possessing her—when her 
calm sweet eyes rested long and 
fixedly upon me, as if she strove to 
trace out the image of her future 
child in the looks of its father—a 
new and thrilling interest appeared 
to have grown up between us, 
which was something more than 
love. 

At length, one of the compositors 
having gone to conduct a printing 
office at Rennes, my object was ac- 
complished ; and I obtained his va- 
cant place, Still the emoluments 
were infinitely small, for the book 
trade was bad, and of course the 
printers suffered. Sometimes there 
was plenty of work, and sometimes 
there was none ; and the whole of 
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my companions murmured highly at 
the government, whose imbecility 
and tyrannical conduct, they said, 
had destroyed the commerce of the 
country, and done everything to 
ruin and degrade the press. There 
was many a busy whisper amongst 
us, that nothing could save the na- 
tion but a new revolution; and as 
we all felt more or less the sharp 
tooth of want, we madly thought 
that no change would be detrimen- 
tal to us. I doubted some of the 
epinions that I heard ; but one of 
my comrades worked at the Globe, 
which had now become a daily pa- 
per, and he used often to give us 
long quotations, which convinced 
us all that the government was op- 
posed to the wishes of the whole 
nation, and that any change must 
be for the better. 

During the autumn, I contrived 
to save some little portion of my 
wages ; but the rigor of the winter, 
and the quantity of wood we were 
obliged to burn, soon consumed all 
that I had laid by ; so that the pro- 
vision for Mariette’s confinement 
became a matter of serious and 
dreadful anxiety. One morning, 
however, I received a letter from 
my brother, telling me that my fa- 
ther had died suddenly on the pre- 
ceding aight. 1 will not rest upon 
all that I felt. I had always been 
the slave of my imagination : and it 
had been one of my favorite vanities 
to think how proud my father’s 
heart would be to see me raise my- 
self high in the world, and how 
comfortable I should be able to ren- 
der his eld age, when the smile of 
fortune should be turned upon me. 
But now he was dead, and those 
dreams all broken. 

The little patch of ground which 
we possessed was of course divided 
between me and my brother; and 
my portion was instantly sold to 
provide for the occasion which was 
so near at hand. The depression 
ef all property, and the haste with 
which I was obliged to effect the 
gale, rendered it the most disad- 
vantageous that can be conceived ; 


and what with the expenses of Ma- 
riette’s confinement, a long illness 
which she underwent after, and a 
fit of sickness which I suffered my- 
self—before the end of March my 
stock of money was reduced to fifty 
franes. 

Work was by this time sufficient 
and regular, so thet I could main- 
tain myself, Mariette, and our boy. 
We had, indeed, no superfluity ; we 
knew no luxury ; and the external 
enjoyments which I saw many pos- 
sessing, far less worthy than our- 
selves, were denied to us. 

Mariette bore it all with cheer- 
fulness, but I grew gloomy and dis- 
contented, and the continual mur- 
murs at the government, which I 
heard amongst my companions, 
wrought upon me. I gradually be- 
gan to dream that everything un- 
pleasant in my situation was attribu- 
table te the state of society in 
which I lived. Every political 
change now seemed to irritate and 
affect me. Whereas, before I 
heard a word of politics, I used to 
work on with hope and activity— 
encountering hardships boldly, and 
feeling them the less, because I did 
not let my mind rest upon them.—I 
now dwelt upon every uncomfort, 
and magnified it in my own eyes, 
for the purpose of making it a 
greater reproach to the government, 
whose evil measures, I thought, 
caused it. I would pause long in 
my work to read seraps from a 
newspaper, and to comment on the 
folly and tyranny of our rulers ; and 
thus I met several reproofs for my 
slowness and negligence. The 
fires in Normandy | heard of with 
indignation and horror, and I attri- 
buted them all to the ministers, 
whose wickedness I thought was 
capable of any baseness, till one 
day I heard one of my republican 
companions observe, that the incen- 
diaries were very much in the right, 
to burn down the barns and destroy 
the grain, as by making the great 
mass of the people as miserable and 
pennyless as themselves, they would 
force them to bring about a revolu- 
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tion, which would set all things to 
rights. Besides, he asked, what 
right had a rich man to corn, when 
the poor were starving ? 

The elections for the chamber of 
deputies was another great source 
of anxiety tome ; and when I found 
they were all liberal, I felt nearly as 
much satisfaction as if 1 had been 
elected myself. At length the meet- 
ing of the chambers approached ; 
and manya warm discussion took 
place amongst the journeymen print- 
ers, on the questions likely to be 
brought under consideration. Eve- 
ry one said that the ministers must 
go out, or dissolve the chambers ; 
and many observed, with a shrewd 
glance, that neither the dissolution 
of the chambers, nor the resigna- 
tion of the ministers, would satisfy 
the people. ‘“ We must have a 
change,” they said—“ a complete 
change ;”? and several began to 
talk boldly of revolution. 

The continual irritation and dis- 
content I felt, had their effect on 
my countenance ; and Mariette 
grew anxious about me. She did 
all she could to soothe me—sat with 
her arms round my neck, and en- 
deavored to persuade me that I 
should be happier if I did not think 
of politics. “ Kings and govern- 
ments,” she said, and said truly, 
“ could only provide for the general 
good ; and that there must always 
be many in every country whose 
fate destined them to labor and live 
hard. She could not but think,” 
she added, “‘ that the way to be hap- 
py, was for every one to try, by his 
own exertions, to improve his own 
condition ; and neither to envy his 
neithbor nor to meddle with affairs 
in which he was not well practised.” 
She sought to induce me, too, to re- 
turn to Bonniéres. We had never 
been so happy since we left it ; and 
so sweetly, so perseveringly did she 
urge a request which I saw was 
made for my sake more than her 
own, that at length I consented to 
g9, and, quitting all the vain dreams 
which had led me to Paris, to re- 
assume the class and occupation of 
my fathers, 


We had not money to go by the 
Diligence ; but we were both good 
walkers; and the baby, being 
brought up by nand—and that upon 
the simplest food—would prove but 
little encumbrance. 

This determination was taken on 
Sunday the 25th of July, and the 
next day | gave my employer no- 
tice that, at the end of the month, I 
should quit him. In the meantime 
we determined to save every sous 
that was possible, in order to provide 
for our expenses by the way ; for 
which we had hitherto made no re- 
serve. Onthe Monday following, 
] joined the rest of the printers, and 
we worked through the day in tran- 
quillity. At night, however, as I 
was returning over the Pontneuf, I 
met one of my companions, who 
grasped my hand, asking, with a 
look of intense eagerness, “If 1 
had heard the news?” The sud- 
denness of the question, and his 
look of anxiety, alarmed me. I 
knew not well what I dreaded, but 
at all events, my fears were all per- 
sonal. His tale soon relieved me 
of my apprehensions for Mariette 
and our child ; but raised my indig- 
nation to the highest pitch against 
the government. The king, he 
told me, had violated the charter, 
struck at the liberty of the press, 
altered the law of election, and re- 
duced the people to a nation of 
slaves. 

Distant shouts met our ears as 
we were crossing the Rue St Ho- 
noré ; and hurrying on in the di- 
rection from which they proceeded, 
we came upon an immense multi- 
tude, who were breaking the lamps, 
and yelling execrations against the 
government. 

I was well enough inclined to 
join them ; but remembering Ma- 
riette, I returned home, and told 
her all that had occurred. As I 
spoke, a paleness came over her 
beautifal face, so universal, so ghast- 
ly, that it made me start. It seemed 
as if some warning voice had told her 
that every happy dream was at an 
end—that the eternal barrier had 
fallen between us and joy forever, 
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The next morning everything seem- 
ed to have passed by which had 
disturbed the tranquillity of the town 
on the previous evening the streets 
were quiet, and the people engaged 
in their usual occupations. Ma- 
riette’s mind appeared somewhat 
calmed ; but still she looked at me 
anxiously, as she saw me about to 
depart, and made me promise more 
than once, that I would go straight to 
my work, without mingling with any 
mobI might see. I kept my word ; 
and, though I saw several groups 
of people gathered round the cor- 
ners of the streets, where the ob« 
noxious ordonnances were posted up, 
I did not even stop to read, but hur- 
ried on to the printing-house with 
all speed. ‘The scene in the work- 
rooms was different from any I had 
ever beheld. All the presses were 
standing still; and the workmen, 
gathered into knots, were each de- 
claiming more violently than the 
other on the infamy and folly of 
the government ; and, with furious 
gestures, vowing vengeance. The 
overseer came in soon after, and 
with some difficulty got us to our 
work ; but, about twelve o’clock, 
the proprietor of the establishment 
himself appeared, and told us to 
leave off our labors. “ My good 
friends,” said he, “ the government 
has annihilated the liberty of the 
press. The type of several of the 
journals has been seized this morn- 
ing. Our liberties are at an end 
without we secure them by our own 
force. Far be it from me to coun- 
sel tumult or bloodshed—the law is 
quite sufficient to do us justice, 
However, I have determined, as 
well as Monsieur Didot and all the 
other printers, to cease business, 
and discharge my workmen.” We 
were then paid the small sum owing 
to each, and dismissed, with a cau- 
tion te be quiet and orderly, and 
to trust to the law ; though the very 
fact of turning out a number of un- 
employed and discontented men, up- 
on such a city as Paris, seemed to 
me the very best possible way of 
40* 


producing that tumult which we 
were warned to avoid. 

I soon after found, that it was not 
alone the printers who had been dis- 
charged, but that almost all the 
workmen in the city had been sud- 
denly thrown out of employment. 
As I returned home, there was a 
sort of ominous silence about the 
town that had something fearful in 
it. Not ten persons were to be 
seen upon the Quais, which are 
usually so crowded ; and it seemed 
as if the whole population had been 
concentrated on particular points. 
To my great surprise, on entering 
my lodging, I found my brother sit- 
ting with Mariette, and holding our 
infant on his knee, while the child 
looked up in his face and smiled, as 
if it knew that those were kindred 
eyes which gazed upon it. My 
brother soon told jne the occasion 
of his coming to Paris, which was 
to buy seeds and plants for the hot- 
house at the Chateau ; and about 
three o’clock, as everything was 
quiet, 1 went out with him. As we 
passed onward, we soon saw that 
all was not right. The shops were 
closed—the gates of the Palais Roy- 
al were shut—groups of gloomy 
faces were gathered at every cor- 
ner—and the whole town wore the 
dull, heavy aspect of a_thunder- 
cloud, before the storm bursts forth 
in all itsfury. A few gens-d’armes 
were to be seen, but no extraordi- 
nary military force appeared ; and 
gradually the same sort of yelling 
shouts came upon our ear, that | 
had heard the night before. 

As we approached the Rue St, 
Honoré, the cries became Jouder ; 
and turning down the Rue des Bons 
Enfans, we found ourselves sud- 
denly in the crowd from which they 
proceeded. It consisted of about 
five hundred men and boys, all un- 
armed. Some had stones in their 
hands, and some had sticks; but 
no more deadly weapon could I 
discern amongst them. <A great 
proportion of the mob were dis- 
charged printers, and I was instant- 
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ly recognized by several of my fel- 
low-workmen, drawn into the crowd 
with my brother, who was very will- 
ing to go, and hurried on towards 
the Place Vendome, whither the 
rioters were directing their steps, 
with the purpose of attacking the 
house of Monsieur de Peyronnet, 
one of the obnoxious ministers. 
The numbers in the Rue St. Honoré 
were in no degree tremendous ; but, 
as we entered the Place Vendome, 
I saw an equal body coming up the 
Rue Castiglione, and another ap- 
proaching by the Rue de la Paix. 
A large force of mounted gens- 
d’armerie was drawn up in the 
square ; and shortly after, a party 
of the guard, and the troops of the 
line, appeared. There seemed to 
be considerable hesitation on both 
parts to strike the first blow ; and 
as long as we kept to shouts, the 
military remained passive. What 
took place towards Peyronnet’s 
house, I could not discover for the 
heads of the people, but there seem- 
ed a considerable tumult in that di- 
rection ; and a moment after, a lad 
beside me threw an immense brick 
at the head of the officer of gens- 
d’armerie, crying, ‘ A bas le Roi ! 
Vive la Charte !” 

The missile took effect, knocked 
off the officer’s hat, and covered his 
forehead with a stream of blood. 
That instant the word was given 
to charge ; and in a moment we 
were driven down the Rue St Ho- 
noré in confusion andterror. My 
brother could not run so fast as [ 
could, and at the corner of the Pa- 
lais Royal, I found that he was left 
several yards behind, while the 
horses were close upon him. 1] in- 
stinctively started back to assist him, 
and seeing no other means, I seized 
a wine cask that stood at one of the 
doors, and rolled it with all my 
atrength between him and the sol- 
diers. The nearest gens-d’arme’s 
horse, stopped in full course, stum- 
yled and tell over the barrel. A 
loud shout of gratulation and tri- 
wmph burst from the people ; and 
turning in their flight, they dis- 
charged a shower of bricks and 


stones upon the advancing cavalry, 
which struck more than one horse- 
man from his saddle, and afforded 
time for my brother and myself to 
join the rest, which we did amidst 
great cheering and applause, as the 
first who had actively resisted the 
military. Elated by the cheers, 
my brother entered with enthusiasm 
into the feelings of the multitude, 
while I felt as if I had committed a 
crime, in injuring men who were 
but doing their duty. 

A temporary cessation of hostili- 
ty now occurred between the peo- 
ple and the soldiery. The gens- 
d’armerie established themselves in 
the Place du Palais Royal, some 
troops of the line took possession of 
the Rue St Honoré, and the mob 
occupied the end of the Rue de 
Richelieu,-and the corners of the 
Rue Montpensier, where the new 
and incomplete buildings afforded 
plenty of loose stones, which were 
soon again used as missiles against 
the gens-d’armes. I would fain 
now have got away and returned 
home, but my brother would re- 
main ; and my companions, remem- 
bering the affair of the barrel, put 
me forward as a kind of leader ; so 
that vanity joined with enthusiasm 
to make me continue, while the 
thought of Mariette came from time 
to time across my memory with a 
thrill of dispiriting anxiety. The 
next two hours passed all in tumult. 
The soldiers charged us several 
times, and we fled, but still return- 
ed to our position as they reassumed 
theirs. Many shots were fired, but 
few fell, and muskets, fowling- 
pieces, pistols, and swords, began to 
appear amongst the crowd, while in 
one or two places I discerned the 
uniform of the National Guard, and 
two or three youths from the Poly- 
technic School. Darkness soon af- 
ter this came on; the multitudes 
opposed to the soldiery were in- 
creasing every minute, and a cry 
began to run through the crowd, 
« To the gunsmiths’ sliops! To the 
gunsmiths’ shops !”’ Instantly this 
suggestion was obeyed. We dis- 
persed in amoment, Every gun- 
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smith’s shop in the neighborhood 
was broken open, and almost before 
I was aware myself, I was armed 
with a double-barreled gun and a 
brace of pistols, and provided with 
powder and ball. The shop from 
which these instruments of slaugh- 
ter were procured was one at the 
end of the Rue de Vivienne, and 
as I came out, I paused to consider 
which way I should now turn. “ Let 
us go to the Corps de Garde near 
the Exchange,” cried one of the 
men who had been near me all the 
day. ‘ Lead on, mon brave,” he 
continued, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, “‘ you shall be our cap- 
tain.” I looked round.or my brother, 
but he was no longer there, and [ 
followed the man’s suggestion. As 
we went, by the advice of one of the 
Polytechnic School, we put out all 
the lamps, and spread the cry every 
where to do the same. It was now 
quite dark, and our number increas- 
ed at every step as we advanced. 
Opposite the Corps de Garde, at 
the Bourse, a small body of sol- 
diers was drawn up, and two or 
three torches were lighted. A 
warning to stand off! was given, as 
soon as the troops heard our ap- 
proach, and as we still advanced, 
increasing our pace, a volley in- 
stantly followed. A ball whistled 
close by my ear and made me start, 
but I still rushed on; and the sol- 
diers, seeing the multitude by which 
they were attacked, attempted to 
retreat into the guard-house. We 
were upon them, however, before 
the doors could be closed, and a 
terrific struggle took place, man to 
man, One strong fellow closed 
with me, and the strife between us 
soon grew for life. Our feet slip- 
ped, and we fell together, rolling 
over and over, wrapped, with a 
sort of convulsive fold, in each oth- 
er’sarms. All thought was out of the 
question ; but suddenly getting one 
of my hands free, I brought the 
muzzle of a pistol close to my op- 
ponent’s head, and fired. For an 
instant his fingers pressed more 
tightly round my throat—then every 
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muscle was in @ moment relaxed, 
and as J sprang up, he rolled back- 
wards on the pavement. The fury 
of excitement was now upon me, and 
hearing some shots still ringing with- 
in the guard-house, I was rushing 
towards it, when I perceived the mul- 
titude pouring forth, and a thick 
smoke, with some flashes of flame, 
streaming from the windows. The 
guard-house was on fire, and in an 
instant the whole sky was in a blaze. 
I stood to look at it, for a moment, 
as the fire light flashed and flicker- 
ed upon the dark and demon-like 
figures that surrounded the pile, 
and on the various dead bodies that 
lay in the open space the people had 
left, as in awe, between them and 
the destruction they had wrought. 
It was a fearful sight—sweet me- 
mories of peace and home rushed 
upon my brain—I shuddered at my 
own deeds, and turning from the 
whole vision of excited passion be- 
fore my eyes, I ran as hard as I 
could to reach my home. 

Oh never did I feel the thought 
of returning to the secure arms of 
her I loved, so exquisite, as at that 
moment ! and I flew up the stairs 
rather than ran. I opened the door 
and entered. Mariette was kneel- 
ing by the cradle of our child. She 
did not hear me come in. I pro- 
nounced her name. At first she 
made no reply ; but then turned 
round with a face that will haunt 
me to the grave, and pointed to the 
cradle. 1 sprang forward and look- 
ed. There were traces of blood 
and bloody bandages strewed about, 
and round the poor infant’s white 
and delicate shoulder were the com- 
presses and dressings of a fresh 
wound, 

‘Good God, Mariette,” I ex- 
claimed, “‘ how is this ? How ?”— 
“I heard firing in the streets,’ she 
answered, with an awful degree of 
calmness, “ I feared for my husband 
—ran out to see ; and not daring 
to leave it all alone, I took my 
child to death. I had scarcely 
gone a yard, when a shot struck it 
in my arms,” 
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Through the whole of that dread- 
ful night, Mariette and I sat by the 
cradle of our dying child—silent as 
the grave, with our eyes fixed upon 
its pale and ashy countenance, and 
hardly daring to lift our looks to- 
wards each other. From time to 
time it gave a faint and torturing 
cry, but in general, seemed in a 
panting sort of sleep, till towards 
four in the morning, when the 
breathing stopped, and I know not 
what grey shadow fell over its calm 
sweet face. I did not think it was 
dead ; but Mariette threw her arms 
round my neck, and hid her eyes 
upon my bosom. 

It was nearly mid-day on the 
Wednesday, when one of my com- 
panions came to tell me that the 
man who, it was reported, had been 
seen with me the day before, had 
been killed by a shot on the Boule- 
vards, and | hastened after the mes- 
senger to ascertain the truth, for 
my brother had not yet reappeared. 
He led me to the door of the Ex- 
change, over which the tri-colored 
flag was now flying in triumph, but 
on each side of the gate was stretch- 
ed a dead corpse, and the first I 
saw was indeed my brother. Rage 
and revenge took possession of my 
whole heart. I joined the brave 
men who were marching down to 
the Place de Greve ; and from that 
moment, I entered into every act of 
the revolution, with all the enthusi- 
asm, the zeal, the fury of the rest. 
It is needless to detail every scene 
1 witnessed, and every struggle in 
which I shared. Suffice it, I was 
in most of those that occurred—at 
the taking and re-taking of the 
Hotel de Ville—at the storming of 
the Louvre, and at the capture of 
the Tuileries. The enthusiasm 
amongst us was immense and over- 
powering ; and the moderation and 
heroism with which it was conduct- 
ed, reconciled me fully to the revo- 
lution. From time to time, I ran 
home to soothe and console my 
poor Mariette, and to snatch a 
mouthful of bread, for our purse was 
now so low that we did not dare to 


purchase anything else. Mariette 
ate little while I was there, but she 
assured me that she had plenty, and 
that she generally took something 
while I was gone in the middle of 
the day. Grief and anxiety had 
worn her sadly; the lustre had 
quitted her eye, and the rose had 
left her cheek ; and she looked at 
me so sadly, so painfully, as | went 
away, that every time I determined 
it should be the last. At length 
the royal troops were beaten out of 
Paris, and the palace where mon- 
archs had reveled fell into the 
hands of the people. A few of the 
National Guard and a few of the 
common people were selected, as 
toa post of high honor, to guard 
the Tuileries during the night, un- 
der the command of a student of 
the Polytechnic School. I was one 
of those fixed upon; and having 
sent, by a comrade, a message to 
Mariette, which he forgot to deli- 
ver, I remained for the night in 
those scenes of ancient splendor, 
There was something awfully me- 
lancholy in the solitary palace, and 
a feeling of compassion for the de- 
threned king grew over my heart 
as I sat in the midst of the magnifi- 
cent halls that he might never see 
again. As soon as we were re- 
lieved the next morning, I flew to 
Mariette. She had passed a night 
of the most dreadful anxiety, my 
comrade having, as I have said, 
never delivered my message. Her 
eye was hollow and her cheek was 
sunk, but all seemed forgotten 
when she beheld me safe ; and 
seeing me fatigued and faint, she 
made me eat some bread and drink 
a glass of water, almost weeping 
that she had not something better 
to give me. , 

sthe last bit touched my lip, a 
vague thought struck me that she 
had had none herself, and I insisted 
on her telling me. She cast her 
arms round me, and assured me 
with a smile, that it did her more 
good to see me eat than to take any- 
thing herself; but I at length drew 
from her that ajl our money was 
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expended, and that she had not tast- 
ed anything for two days. 

I thought I should have gone 
distracted ; and after remaining for 
a few minutes stupified as it were, 
I ran to the printing-house to see if 
I could get work, and induce the 
overseer to advance me a single 
franc to buy some bread for my 
poor Mariette. ‘The office, howe- 
ver, was shut up, and I knocked in 
vain for admittance. I then turned 
to the lodging of one of my fellow- 
printers, who might lend me, I 
thought, evena few sous. I hur- 
ried up the narrow dirty staircase 
where he lived, and went into his 
room ; but the sight I saw soon 
convinced me he wanted assistance 
as much as I did. He was sitting 
at an uncovered table, with five 
children of different ages about 
him. His cheek was wan and hol- 
low ; and as I entered, he fixed his 
haggard eye upon the door, while a 
little girl kept pulling him importu- 
nately by the arm, crying, ‘* Give 
me a piece, papa—I will have a 
piece of bread.” “ Lend me a 
franc,” cried he as soon as he saw 
me ; “ my children are starving—I 
will pay you when I get work.” 

I told him my own condition ; 


but he burst forth in the midst, as if 


seized with a sudden frenzy, trem- 
bling with passion, and his eve glar- 
ing like that of awild beast. “ You 
are one of the revolutionists too. 
God’s curse and mine upon you! 
See what your revolutions have 
brought ! My children are starving 
—every artizan in Paris is beg- 
gared and unemployed. I amstarv- 
ing—my wife is dying for want of 
medicines in that bed—all these 
dear infants are famished ; and all 
by your cursed revolutions! Out 
of my sight! Begone! for fear I 
commit a murder.” 

With a heart nearly breaking I 
returned home, and folding my poor 
Mariette in my arms, | gave way to 
tears, such as had never stained 
my cheeks before. She tried to 
soothe me—and smiled—and told 
me that really she was not hungry 
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—that she did not think she could 
eat if she had anything : but oh ! 
I could not deceive myself. I saw 
famine on her cheek, and heard 
faintness in her tone ; and after a 
long fit of thought, I determined to 
go to Monsieur V , the great 
bookseller, who had been so kind to 
me while a boy. I told Mariette 
my errand, and as Paris was now 
nearly as quiet as ever, she willing- 
ly let me go. 

It was a long way, and I had to 
cross the whole city, so that it was 
late when I arrived. Even then I 
found that Monsieur V was out; 
but the servant told me I could see 
him the following morning at nine. 
With this cold news I was forced to 
return; and no one can conceive 
what a miserable night I spent, 
thinking that every hour was an 
hour of starvation to the dear crea- 
ture by my side. She lay very 
still, but she slept not at all, and I 
felt sure that the want of rest must 
wear her as much as_ hunger. 
When I rose, however, she seemed 
rather sleepy, and said she would 
remain in bed, and try for some re- 
pose, as she had not closed her 
eyes since Monday. It was too 
early to go to Monsieur V » 80 
I hurried first to the printing-office, 
for I hoped that the tranquillity 
which was now returning, might 
have caused Monsieur Manson to 
resume his usual business. I only 
found the porter, whp told me that 
there was no chance of the house 
opening again for weeks at least, if 
not months, and with a chilled 
heart, | proceeded to the house of 
Monsieur V. 

Admission was instantly granted 
me, and I found the great bookseller 
sitting at a table with some written 
papers before him, on which he was 
gazing with an eye from which the 
spirit seemed withdrawn, to rest 
upon some deep absorbing contem- 
plation within. Hewasmuchchang- 
ed since I had seen him, and there 
were in his appearance those indes- 
cribable traces of wearing care, 
which often stamp, in legible cha- 
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racters, on the countenance, the mis- 
fortunes which man would fain hide 
from all the world. There was a 
certain negligence, too, in his dress, 
which struck me, but as he received 
me kindly, I told him all my sor- 
rows, and all my wants. 

As I spoke, his eyes fixed upon me 
with a look of painful and intense 
interest, and when I had done, he 
rose, closed the door, and took a 
turn or two thoughtfully in the 
room. “ What has ruined you,” 
said he at length, pausing before 
me, and speaking abruptly, “has 
ruined me. The revolution we have 
just past through has been great 
and glorious in its character, and all 
the world must look upon it with 
admiration ; but it has made you 
and me, with hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, of others—beggars—ay, ut- 
ter beggars. It is ever the case 
with revolutions. Confidence is at 
at end throughout the country, and 
commerce receives a hlow that 
takes her centuries to recover. The 
merchant becomes a bankrupt—the 
artizan starves. I have now seen 
two revolutions, one bloody and 
extravagant, the other generous and 
moderate, and I do not believe that 
at the end of either of them, there 
was one man in all France who 
could Jay his hand upon his heart 
and say, that he was happier for 
their occurrence ; while millions in 
want and poverty, and millions in 
mourning and tears, cursed the day 


that ever infected them with the 
spirit of change.—To tell you all in 
one word : within an hour from this 
time I am a bankrupt, and I am 
only one of the first out of thou- 
sands, Those thousands employ 
each thousands of workmen, and 
thus the bread of millions is snatch- 
ed from their mouths. I do not say 
that revolutions are always wrong ; 
but I do say that they always bring 
a load of misery, especially to the 
laborious and working classes—and 
now leave me, good youth. There 
is a five-franc piece for you. It is 
all I can give you, and that, in fact, 
I steal from my creditors. I pity 
you from my soul, and the more, 
perhaps, because I feel that I need 
pity myself.” 

The five-france piece he gave me, 
I took with gratitude and ecstacy. 
To me it was a fortune, for it was 
enough to save my Mariette. [ 
hastened home with steps of light, 
only pausing to buy a loaf anda 
bottle of wine. I ran-up stairs—I 
opened the door. Mariette had 
not risen. She slept, I thought— 
I approached quietly to the bed. 
All was still—too still. A faintness 
came over my heart, and it was a 
moment or two before | could ascer- 
tain the cause of the breathless calm 
that hung over the chamber. I drew 
back the curtain, and the bright sum- 
mer sunshine streamed in upon the 
cold—dead—marble cheek of allthat 
tome had been beautiful and beloved! 








LORD CHESTERFIELD AND PRESIDENT MONTESQUIEU. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 


Lorp Cuesterrieip and President 
Montesquieu met while traveling in 
Italy. Both these celebrated men 
were formed to attract, and an inti- 
macy soon took place between them. 
By the way they were continually 
disputing on the character of their 
two nations. His lordship admitted 
that the French possessed more ésprit 
than the English, but asserted that 
they were deficient in common 
sense: this the President did not 
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deny, but he insisted that these two 
qualities were not to be compared 
together. 

This dispute had lasted several 
days, when they arrived at Venice. 
The president was very busy, went 
about every where, saw all that was 
to be seen, made inquiries, chatted, 
and at night wrote ‘down his obser- 
vations. One evening he had been 
engaged for an hour or two in his 
usual occupation, when a stranger 
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called and asked to speak with him. 
He was a shabbily-dressed French- 
man. 

“Sir,” said he, “I am a coun- 
tryman of yours. I have lived here 
for’ these twenty years, but my 
heart is still attached to the French, 
and Ihave always felt highly gratified 
whenever it has been in my power 
to render any of them a service, as 
[now can you. In this country a 
man may do whatever he pleases, 
so he avoids meddling with affairs of 
state. An indiscreet word against 
the government may cost him his 
head, and more than a thousand 
have fallen for no higher offence. 
The state-inquisitors observe all 
your steps—you are watched—you 
are dogged wherever you stir—all 
you do isnoted—they are thoroughly 
convinced that you write. I know 
for certain that you will have a visit, 
perhaps to-night, perhaps not till 
to-morrow. Bethink yourself, sir, 
whether you have really written 
anything, and remember that one 
innocent line, on which a false con- 
struction is put, may cost you your 
life. The only reward I require for 
a service which I consider not quite 
unimportant is, that if you meet me 
in the street, you will not appear to 
know me, and that, if you should not 
be able to escape, but be apprehend- 
ed, you will not betray me.”” With 
these words the man retired, leaving 
Montesquieu in the greatest con- 
sternation. 

The first thing he did was to go to 
his writing-desk, collect all his 
papers, and commit them to the 
flames. He had scarcely finished 
this business, when Lord Chester- 
field came home. He could not 
help noticing the extraordinary agita- 
tion in which he found his friend, and 
inquired what had happened. The 
President told him what kind ofa visit- 
er he had just had, that he had burned 
his papers, and ordered his chaise 
to be in readiness by three o’clock 
in the morning, as he was resolved 
to quit without delay a place where 
a longer residence might be attend- 
ed with such dreadful consequences. 
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His lordship calmly listened to 
him and said: “ Quite right, my 
dear President ; but compose your- 
self a little, and let us coolly talk 
over your adventure.” 

- You are out of your wits,”’ re- 
plied the President : “ How can I 
be composed, when my life is hang- 
ing by a thread ?” 

‘* But who is the man that has so 
generously exposed himself to the 
most imminent danger in order to 
save you ? There is something 
mysterious in this. Frenchman, or 
no Frenchman, the love of country 
does not impel a man to so perilous 
a step merely out of kindness to an 
utter stranger. You are not ac- 
quainted with the man ?” 

“ T never set eyes on him before.’ 

“He was shabbily dressed, you 
say ?”? 

““ Very shabbily.” 

“Did he ask you for money—a 
crown or so—for his warning ?” 

‘‘ No, not a hard.” 

‘* That is still more strange : but 
how does he know all the things he 
told you ?” 

“ Indeed, I can’t tell !—perhaps 
from the inquisitors themselves.”’ 

** ‘That tribunal is the most secret 
in the world ; but, setting this aside, 
how came this man in contact with 
it?” 

“ He is probably one of its spies ?”” 

“Hardly. Is it likely that they 
would make a spy of a foreigner, 
that this spy would dress like a 
beggar while following a profession 
which for its very baseness o ight to 
pay him well ; that he would betray 
his masters, out of kindness to you, 
at risk of being strangled if you are 
taken and accuse him, and of being 
suspected of having warned you in 
case you escape? No, no, my 
dear friend, this is all fudge.” 

‘“* How then can you account for 
Sy” 

“T have been long considering 
the matter, but I can make nothing 
of it.” 

They had both racked their brains 
to no purpose for all sorts of conjec- 
tures, and the President still persist- 


, 
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ed in his determination to decamp as 
speedily as possible, in order to 
avoid all risks, when Chesterfield, 

acing to and fro, suddenly raised 
bis hand to his brow, as though a 
luminous thought had flashed across 
his mind, and stood stock still. ‘“‘ My 
dear friend,” said he, ‘“ don’t be in 
a hurry: a thought strikes me. 
Supposing the man—”’ 

““ Well !—what of the man ?” 

“‘ Supposing, I say, the man—yes, 
it might certainly be so, and it is so, 
I have not the least doubt—” 

“« But who is the man, then? If 
you know, why not tell me at once ?” 

“If I know ?—why yes, I verily 
believe I do now know suppos- 





ing, I say, the man was sent by 
somebody—” 

‘¢ Spare me, my lord ! spare me !”” 

“By a person who sometiines 
delights in mischief—a certain Lord 
Chesterfield, to prove to you by 
experience that an ounce of com- 
mon sense is worth more than a 
hundred pounds of wit—” 

‘* Detestable fellow !” exclaimed 
the President—* what a trick you 
have played me! And my ma- 
nuscripts — my manuscripts — all 
burned !” 

Montesquieu could not forgive 
the joke, and he set out the same 
night, without taking leave of his 
fellow-traveller. 
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Tuts is the first portion of an at- 
tempt to simplify science, or rather 
to trace effects which we witness 
every hour, to scientific principles ; 
or, in common parlance, to ascer- 
tain their Why and Because, and 
reduce it to plain and popular 
terms. 

The present Part is devoted to 
Domestic Science, or the phenomena 
that occur in parlor, kitchen, cham- 
ber, and hall. Thus, among the 
subjects are fires, effects of heat, 
evaporation, water, boiling, bread- 
making, brewing, wine-making, 
spirits, vinegar, fish, fruit, vegeta- 
bles, spices, clothing, cleaning, 
lamps and candles, clocks and 
watches, &c. Each question be- 
gins Why—and the answer Be- 
cause ; and of these there are up- 
wards of 400. We quote a few 
specimens :— 


FIRES, 

Why does water thrown on a 
brisk and flaming fire apparently 
increase the combustion ? 

Because the water is converted 
into steam, which expanding and 
mixing with the flame, causes it to 


spread out into a much larger vo- 
lume than it otherwise would have 
occupied. 

Why does sunshine extinguish a 
fire ? 

Because the rays engage the 
oxygen which had hitherto support- 
ed the fire. 

Why does a fire burn briskly and 
clearly in cold weather ? 

Because the air being more 
dense, affords more nourishment to 
the fire. 

Why does a poker laid across a 
dull fire revive it ? 

Because the poker receives and 
concentrates the heat, and causes a 
draught through the fire. 


EFFECTS OF HEAT. 
Why do we stick a pin in a rush- 
light to extinguish it ? 
Because the pin conducts away 
so much heat that the tallow will 


‘not melt, or rise in the wick. 


Why does the heater of a tea-urn 
soon change when placed near the 
water ? 

Because it parts with its heat to 
the water, until both are of the 
same temperature. 
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Why are meat screens lined with 
tin ? 
Because the polished metal re- 
flects the heat upon the roasting 
meat, and thus expedites the cook- 
ing, independently of the screen it- 
self protecting the joint from cur- 
rents of air, On this account, 
screens, entirely of tin, are calcu- 
lated tor expeditious cookery. 

Why is a harp or piano-forte, 
which is well tuned in a morning 
drawing-room, not perlectly in tune 
when a crowded evening party has 
heated the room ? 

Because the expansion of the 
strings is greater than that of the 
wooden frame work; and in cold 
the reverse will happen.—.4rnott. 

Why does a gate, in an iron rail- 
ing shut loosely and easily in a 
cold day, and stick in a warm one ? 

Because in the latter there is a 
greater expansion of the gate and 
railing than of the earth on which 
they are placed. 

Why are thin glass tumblers less 
liable to be broken by boiling water, 
than thick ones ? 

Because the heat pervades the 
thin vessels almost instantly, and 
with impunity, whereas thicker ones 


do not allow a ready passage of 


heat. 

Why does straw or flannel pre- 
vent the freezing of water in pipes 
during winter ? 

Because it is a slow conducting 
screen or covering, and thus pre- 
vents heat passing out of the pipe. 
By the same means the heat is re- 
strained in steam pipes. 

Why have some houses double 
windows ? 

Because the air enclosed between 
the two windows greatly prevents 
the escape of heat which is produced 
within the house in winter. ‘Thus, 


air is an imperfect conductor of 


heat. Houses which have double 
windows are likewise more quiet 
than others, from the air being also 
a bad conductor of sound. 


EVAPORATION, 
Why is profuse perspiration so 
41 ATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 3d series. 
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cooling to laboring men, and all 
a productive of cold ? 

cause of the necessity of a 
large quantity of caloric being com- 
bined with fluids, to convert them 
into vapor or gas. 

Why do persons take cold by 
sitting in wet clothes ? 

Because they suddenly lose a 
large portion of heat, which is car- 
ried off from the body by the eva- 
poration of the water from the 
clothes. 

Why, in hot countries, do persons 
continually throw water on curtains 
which there form the sides of apart 
ments ¢ 

Because the evaporation of the 
water absorbs a vast deal of heat, 
and makes the apartments cool and 
refreshing. 

Why does the sulphuric acid in 
fire bottles so often fail in igniting 
the matches ? 

Because the acid is continually 
attracting moisture from the air, 
owing to the imperfect manner of 
closing the bottles. 


BOILING, 

Why should the bottom of a 
tea-kettle be black, and the top po- 
lished ? 

3ecause the bottom has to absorb 
heat, which is aided by rough and 
blackened surfaces; and the top 
has to retain heat, which is ensured 
by polished ones. 

Why is a crust so frequently 
seen on the insides of tea-kettles 
and boilers ? 

Because of the hard water boiled 
in them, which holds in solution 
carbonate of lime, but being long 
boiled, the latter is no longer solu- 
ble, and becomes precipitated. 

Why is water, when boiled, 
mawkish and insipid ? 

Because the gases which it con- 
tained have been expelled by boil- 


ing. 
Why is hard water by boiling 
bronght nearly to the state of 
solt © 
Because it is freed from its gases ; 
and its earthy salts and substances, 
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by which its hardness was produced, 
are precipitated. 

y is it wasteful to put fuel 
under a boiling pot, with the hope 
of making the water hotter ? 

Because the water can only boil, 
and it does so at 212 deg. of the 
thermometer. 


ALE, 

Why was paleness in ales for- 
merly much prized ? 

Because they were intended thus 
to imitate the white wines of the 
continent. 

Why do brewers put crabs’ 
claws, egg-shells, &c. into their 
spring-brewed ales ? 

Because of the power of those 
articles to absorb the first germs of 
the acid fermentation. 


Why is ale improved by bottling ? 

Because it retains good Vy 
and unaltered saccharine matter 
enough, to permit a slow and long- 
continued fermentation ; during 
which time it becomes mellow to 
the taste, and highly vinous. 

Why are certain ales called XX 
(double X) and XXX (treble X)? 

Because, originally, all ale or 
beer, sold at or above ten shillings 
per barrel, was reckoned to be 
strong, and was therefore subject to 
a higher duty. The cask which 
contained this strong beer was then 
first marked with an X, signifying 
ten ; hence the present quack-like 
denominations of XX and XXX. 


The work is neatly printed, and 
will be resumed with Zoology. 





THE PALMER. 


BY MRS. 


HEMANS. 


The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Show’d pilgrim from the Holy Land.—Scorr. 





Art thou come from the far-off land at last ? 
Thon that hast wander'd long ! 

Thou art come to a home whence the smile hath pass'‘d, 
With the merry voice of song. 


For the sunny glance and the bounding heart, 
Thou wilt seek—but all are gone : 

They are parted even as waters part, 
To meet in the deep alone ! 


And thou—from + 7 is fled the glow, 
e li 


From thine eye t 


ght of morn ; 


And the shades of —— o’erhang thy brow, 


And thy cheek with 


ife is worn. 


Say, what hast thou brought from the distant shore, 

‘or thy wasted youth to pay? 

Hast thou treasure to bring thee joys once more ? 
Hast thou vassals to smooth thy way ? 


“‘T have brought but the palm-branch in my hand, 
Yet I call not my bright youth lost! 

I have won but high thought in the Holy Land, 
Yet I count not too dear the cost! 


““T look on the leaves of the deathless tree,— 
These records of my track ; 

And better than youth in its flush of glee, 
Are the memories they give me back ! 


“ They speak of toil, and of high emprise 
As A words of solemn cheer, _— 
They speak of lonely victories 
Over Pain, and Doubt, and Fear. 
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ak of scenes, which have now become 


Bright pictures in my breast ; 
Where my spirit finds a glorious home, 
And the love of my heart can rest. 


“ The colors pass not from these away, 
Like tints of shower or sun ; 

Oh! beyond all treasures that know decay, 
Is the wealth my soul hath won! 


“ A rich light thence o'er my life's decline, 


An inborn light is cast ; 


For the sake of the Palm from the Holy Shrine, 
I bewail not my bright days past!” 





A NIGHT IN A CHURCH. 


How wonderful is the effect of ter- 
ror on our minds and bodies, and 
how much more open are we to the 
impression of fear, from the differ- 
ent circumstances in which we may 
be placed at the moment that such 
cause for fear assails us! I met 
with a remarkable instance of the 
effects produced by terror, in a his- 
tory that was related to me at Har- 
rowgate, by a lady, who was herself 
a sufferer from it in no inconsidera- 
ble degree. I met with her in the 
general society of the hotel at 
which I had taken up my residence ; 
she was pleasing and unaffected in 
her manners, but her nerves ap- 
peared to have been much shaken ; 
she was subject to spasmodic and 
paralytic attacks, and appeared alto- 
gether an invalid. She, however, 
felt well enough one particularly 
fine day to join a small party of us, 
who visited York, principally to 
view its beautiful Minster. 

It was towards the evening that 
we visited this hallowed pile, and 
the extreme beauty of its interior, 
greatly heightened by the almost 
magical effect of a brilliant setting 
sun, illuminating its numerous and 
splendid monuments, induced us to 
stay much longer than we had in- 
tended, and night was rapidly ap- 
proaching. Our invalid friend had 
more than once reminded us of the 
hour, and pressed us to retire: the 
sun at length departed, and the sha- 
dows of twilight stole over the 
building. She again urged our re- 
turn, and with increasing earnest- 


ness, when one of our company ob- 
served, in a sportive manner, that 
we need not make ourselves un- 
easy, for, should the sexton refuse 
to wait for us, and we be locked in, 
it was a warm night, and we could 
pass it well enough in the numerous, 
well-cushioned, and carpeted pews 
that surrounded us. I happened at 
that moment to cast my eyes on our 
invalid, and never was more struck 
than at the agitation, amounting 
almost to horror, which overspread 
her pale face at these words ; she 
trembled and appeared ready to 
sink into the earth; her disorder 
was visible to us all, and had the 
immediate effect, of stopping any 
further discussion. We instantly 
quitted the Minster, as we all saw 
that, from some cause or other, she 
was nervously anxious to go, and 
we would none of us have given 
her serious cause for uneasiness on 
any account. 

When we had returned to the inn 
at which we were to pass the night, 
and were comfortably seated at our 
coffee, one of the younger part of 
the company rallied her a little on 
the fear she had exhibited. She 
replied with great gentleness to his 
observations, and, addressing her- 
self to us all, said, “ You must 
have thought me whimsical this 
evening, and I feel that I owe to 
you an explanation of the dread 
which, as you must have seen, had 
taken possession of my mind. It is 
a subject on which it is painful to 
me to speak, and for that reason I 
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have never alluded to it ; but I feel 
equal to it now, and shall like to 
relate it to you.” We expressed 
the pleasure it would give us to 
listen to her, and she proceeded as 
follows. 

“Tt is now nearly twenty years 
ago, that I was staying for some 
months in the village of ———, in 
Cumberland ; the place itself is 
small, but the church is a Jarge 
Gothic structure, dimly lighted by 
colored glass windows, and enrich- 
ed by splendid monuments of the 
former lords of the manor. I was 
sent for one evening to visit a sick 
friend, and left word with my family, 
that if I found her worse, I should 
probably pass the night with her. 
She was, however, much better 
than I had anticipated, and after 
remaining an hour with her I pre- 
pared to return home. I had to 
pass a meadow adjoining the church- 
yard, and, as a heavy shower of 
rain had fallen, the grass was wet ; 
the church-doors were open for the 
purpose of cleaning it for the 
next day, which was Sunday, and, 
by walking through the church, I 
should avoid the mconvenience of 
the damp path. The pew-opener, 
who was coming, out, let me in at 
the door, and shut it after her, tell- 
ing me that I should find the door 
at the other end open, as some one 
was still employed there. As I 
passed through, I stopped for a 
moment to look at the effect of the 
colored shadows from the window 
on one of the monuments, and the 
appearance of it was so brilliant 
and so beautiful, that 1 remained 
several minutes befoge it, wrapt in 
admiration, and was only roused 
from my contemplation by the noise 
of the door violently closing and 
shutting out my retreat. 

““T acknowledge to you, that at 
that moment I suffered extreme 
agitation ; my heart beat audibly, 
and I felt as if the power of breath- 
ing had lett me. 1 knew there was 
no possibility of making myself 
heard, and that I had no prospect 
but that of passing the night where 


I was. In a little time, however, 
reason came to my aid ; I reflected 
that I was in no real danger ; the 
weather was warm, and I had no 
reason to apprehend injury to my 
health from remaining one night in 
the church ; no one would be made 
uneasy by my absence from home, 
for my family were prepared to ex- 
pect it; and, in short, I argued 
with myself on the folly of my tear, 
and in some degree succeeded in 
removing it. The next considera- 
tion was, in what part of the church 
should I endeavor to rest, and I 
fixed on the Jarge seat belonging to 
the lords of the manor. It was a 
spacious square pew, with a carpet 
on the floor, well-stuffed cushions 
on the seats, and moreen curtains, 
drawing all round it : a comfortable 
resting-place might well be made 
there, and i worked myself up to a 
pitch of philanthropic heroism, by 
wishing that hundreds of poor crea- 
tures, who were wanderers on the 
earth, were lodged as well as I 
was, 

““T had only one objection to this 
seat, and that appeared to me so 
very puerile and absurd, that I 
would not permit it to have any 
effect on me: the front of the pew 
was immediately opposite to a large 
monumental tomb erected to the 
memory of Sir William Herbert, 
the last of the family who had re- 
sided on their manorial estate in the 
neighborhood, and of this Sir Wil- 
liam I had, when I first came to the 
village, heard a story that now, in 
spite of myself, would recur to my 
inind, 

“Soon after my arrival, I had 
observed the deserted and dilapi- 
dated appearance of the manor- 
house and garden: the latter was 
wild and running to ruin through 
neglect ; nettles and weeds obscur- 
ed the once beautiful walks and 
parterres of flowers ; the vases and 
images were defaced and over- 
thrown ; the spacious fishponds 
were choked with mud, and oovered 
with the rank luxuriance of the 
water-plants ; and the adjoining 
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park had been let to a farmer, who 
had converted the whole to the 
purposes of agriculture. The house 
exhibited the same symptoms of 
neglect : the farmer’s family inha- 
bited one wing—but in the rest of 
the house the windows had been 
bricked up. The whole conveyed 
the idea of decay, and the swallows 
and other birds had taken undis- 
turbed possession of the turrets and 
the chimney-tops. Some of the 
great rooms were converted into 
granaries, and the principal hall 
was made a receptacle for the far- 
mer’s carts, &c. 

“1 expressed curiosity to know 
the cause why so magnificent a re- 
sidence should have been so aban- 
doned, and the farmer, to whom I 
applied for information, told me that 
the last resident possessor was Sir 
Wiliiam Herbert ; that since his 
death it had been twice let to occa- 
sional inhabitants, but that neither 
of the families had stayed more than 
a few nights ; and that the present 
owner had given orders to dispose 
of the grounds on a lease to any of 
the neighboring farmers, and to let 
the house be included in the agree- 
ment with them. ‘Iam surprised,’ 
said [, ‘ that so lovely a spot should 
fot have attracted the attention of 
some one who would have rescued 
it from its present state, and I won- 
der that its gwner should have so 
little taste as thus to abandoa so 
delightiul a possession.’ 

“ «Why, madam,’ replied the far- 
mer, ‘it is a long story, and it hap- 
pened a great many years ago, but, 
as you seem curious, if you will 
walk in and rest yourself I will tell 
you all about it. 

“<Tt was before my time, for I 
was a little boy when Sir William 
died, but my father was his hunts- 
man and lived at the manor-house, 
and I have heard all the particulars 
often enough from him. This Sir 
William, madam, was a fiue portly 
gentleman as ever you saw, and the 
ladies all round admired him, and 
he might have chosen a wife from 
any of the great families in the 
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neighborhood, and he was very 
rich, and was come of a very an- 
cient and great family himself; but 
somehow, as I have heard my father 
say, he was never for good. He 
had always a hard and cruel heart. 
When he was a child, it was his de- 
light to torture flies and worms, and 
he would take the young birds from 
the nests, and torment them to en- 
joy the misery of the old ones ; and 
when he grew to be a man, all his 
delight was in badger-baiting, cock- 
fighting, or any sport that would 
enable him to indulge his cruel na- 
ture. He was also very fond of 
matching dogs to fight, and he kept 
bull-dogs that were the terror of the 
neighborhood. He had one, in par- 
ticular, which was reckoned to have 
more courage-than any dog that had 
ever been seen in this country, and 
he had gained Sir William a great 
deal of money by the wages that 
he had laid on him. One day, a 
neighboring gentleman, who had 
long been a sort of rival to Sir Wil- 
liam in every way, boasted at a 
public dinner that he had procured 
a dog that he would match against 
his, which was now considered al- 
most invincible. Sir William ac- 
cepted the offer, and laid very large 
sums of money on his dog, and a 
day was fixed, and many of the 
neighboring gentlemen were invited 
to see the sport, as they called it. 
The dogs were set at each other, 
and a more obstinate fight had ac- 
ver been seen, They were both 
creatures of wonderful strength and 
power, and both stanch in their 
way. The contest lasted very long, 
and the poor brutes were excited by 
their cruel masters to continue if, 
though they had hardly strength 
left to crawl to each other, At last 
the victory was decided ; Sir Wil- 
liam’s dog was completely exhaust- 
ed, and lay bleeding and breathless 
on the ground, and no effort could 
induce him to return to the attack, 
The other dog was declared the 
conqueror, and was carried off 
amidst shouts of triumph from the 
human brutes who had witnessed 
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his prowess. My father, who was 
resent, said he turned towards Sir 
illiam at that moment, and was 
terrified at his countenance: he 
looked almost mad with rage and 
disappointment ; his face was swol- 
lén and black with passion, and his 
eyes seemed bursting from their 
sockets. He took from one of his 
attendants a loaded hunting-whip, 
and called to the miserable dog to 
come tohim. The wretched ani- 
mal heard the voice of his master, 
and, though nearly blind, and hard- 
ly able to drag himself across the 
floor, he yet crawled to his foot, and 
licked the hand that was extended 
to seize him. My father, madam, 
could never tell the story without a 
shudder of horror: but Sir William 
held the animal fast in one hand, 
while with the other he flogged him 
with the hunting-whip, which he 
never let go till the miserable crea- 
ture had breathed his last in agony. 
Several gentlemen who stood round, 
and cried shame on him, had made 
ineffectual attempts to stop his cruel 
arm, but he was infuriated ; he 
foamed at the mouth with rage. At 
the moment when the dog had re- 
ceived his last stroke, one of them 
caught his arm to stop him. Sir 
William turned round to make a 
deadly blow at hi:n with the butt- 
end of the whip, when, in one mo- 
ment, the blood gushed from his 
mouth, nose, end ears, in a conti- 
nued torrent. He fell to the earth, 
never to rise from it more a living 
man, but there he lay a swollen and 
discolored corpse. In his fury he 
had burst a blood-vessel, and his 
life and his cruelties ended together. 
““¢ The title and estate went to a 
gentleman who was a second or 
third cousin, and he lived some- 
where in foreign parts, as his wife 
was not in good health, and was not 
able to bear the changeable weather 
in England. The house was after 
a while let to a nobleman’s family, 
but they only staid two days, and 
were off the third morning ; some 
say, because my lady did not like 
the sight of the bleak mountains,— 


but others said, that the family had 
all been alarmed by noises at mid- 
night, and nobody has ever since 
that staid long there. I myself put 
no faith in this sort of stories, but 
many of the neighbors will tell you, 
that long after Sir William’s death 
horrid sounds were heard, at the 
hour of twelve at night, from the 
room in which he was laid before 
the funeral. The noises were said 
to resemble the howlings of a dog, 
mixed with the cries of a human be- 
— in the last extremity of agony. 

hat they might have been I do 
not know, but the house is quiet 
enough now, yet I never go to that 
part of the mansion myself, and I 
do not much like to talk or think 
about it. None of the family have 
been here since, and the large tomb- 
stone that faces the great pew in 
the church was put up in memory 
of Sir William by his successor. 
This, madam, is the history, and 
this is the reason why the house was 
at first neglected, until now, as you 
see, it is only fit for a farm-house, 
and we have Jived very comfortably 
in it, much more happily than ever 
Sir William did, I am sure.’ 

“* Now this account, at the time 
I heard it, had certainly shocked 
me as far as respected the awtul 
death of Sir William ; but the latter 
part of it [ thought absurd in the 
extreme, for, my god friends, [ 
wes not then either nervous or su- 
perstitious ; but, at the moment I 
speak of, alone in a church, I felt 
that my mind was weakened, and | 
determined not to look at the tomb, 
or to think of the story. I com- 
posed myself as well as I could, and 
fell into a sort of doze, which I ima- 
gined lasted some time, for, when I 
awoke, the moon had risen, and was 
now high in the heavens, pouring a 
flood of softened radiance through 
the Gothic windows on a part of the 
church, while the other was left in 
dark shadow. I rose from my re- 
clining position, to make some 
change in the arrangement of my 
cushions, and perceived that the 
light was thrown most strongly on 
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the tomb, on which I had previously 
resolved not to look ; but, as I dare 
say you may some of you have ex- 
perienced at times, we feel our- 
selves irresistibly impelled to look 
at, or think of, those things from 
which we would most wish to with- 
draw our attention, so I felt, I know 
not how, a strange impulse to fix 
my eyes upon this tomb, on which 
reclined the sculptured figure of Sir 
William, nearly as large as life. 

“While my eyes remained, as it 
were, fastened on this object, could 
I be deceived by the shadows of 
the moonlight, or did I in reality 
perceive a moving form apparently 
rising from that tomb ? Ah no! it 
was no vision of the imagination : I 
distinctly saw a long lean arm raised 
above the sepulchre, and, a moment 
afterwards, the ghastly apparition 
of a human face, pale, wild, and un- 
earthly, glared on me with eyes ex- 
pressive of misery and despair. I 
stood unable to move a limb ; every 
faculty of body and mind seemed 
frozen up in horror. The spectre 
advanced a step from the monument, 
and in that moment my senses were 
almost paralysed by the most heart- 
rending sound that ever appalled a 
mortal ear. It was the yell of des- 
pair—it was the cry of human suf- 
fering, with a strange and horrible 
mixture of the agony of a dying ani- 
mal. I sank down totally overpow- 
ered : all that I had heard recurred 
to my mind, which became a chaos 
of terror and superstitious alarms, 
and I lost all consciousness of the 
horrors that surrounded me in a 
temporary insensibility. 

* 1 know not how long I remained 
in this state almost approaching 
death, but, when I in some degree 
recovered myself, I found that I had 
fallen on the floor of the pew, and, 
as my mind was gradually restored 
to recollection, I endeavored to per- 
suade myself that I had been de- 
luded by a phantom of the imagina- 
tion. I thought how often we are 
victims to our over-excited fancies. 
My senses might have been bewil- 
dered ; I might only have dream- 
ed. In this idea, I slowly rose from 
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my recumbent posture, determined 
to examine the tomb myself, and to 
be convinced that my mind had 
been under a temporary derange- 
ment. I stood up; I looked to the 
door of the pew, when, oh dreadful 
sight ! the same ghastly and horrid 
face met my view, as the spectre 
leaned over it, with its glaring eyes 
fixed on mine. My sensations I 
have hardly words to describe : by 
no power could I withdraw my eyes 
from this object ; for hours did I re- 
main thus spell-bound ; I felt as if 
the blood had congealed in my 
veins ; my temples ached with in- 
tense agony, and every hair on my 
head felt as if it was endued with a 
living power, and was moved by 
some invisible mechanism. I felt 
that my senses were deserting me, 
but I was not mad ; for through that 
long and dreadful night did I dis- 
tinctly hear the hours told by the 
church clock, which returned in 
dismal echoes to my ear. Horror 
at last became despair ; I rose in 
frantic wildness to rush from my 
prison, when again did the spectre 
utter that soul-appalling sound. 
Every object, the church, the mo- 
numents, seemed to rock and ree} 
around me, my eyes emitted sparks 
of fire, and from that moment I lost 
all recollection of many weeks of 
my existence. 

‘My story appears terrific, and 
it was indeed truly so to me, and 
yet the events were in reality very 
common, and such as, had my mind, 
instead of being in a state of ex- 
citement and terror, been capable 
of calm investigation, would not to 
me have been the cause of such 
protracted suffering. The next 
morning, the woman who had the 
care of sweeping the church came 
to it early to prepare it for the ap- 
proaching service, and she found 
me raving in a paroxysm of deli- 
rium, and the poor innocent cause 
of my fear himself terrified and 
alarmed. He was a pauper belong- 
ing to a village some miles distant : 
he was born deaf and dumb, and 
had, as he grew up, been found to 
be also an idiot. His parents had 
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supported him decently while they ‘I remained long on a bed of 
lived ; but, on their death, the care suffering. A frenzy fever left me 
of him had devolved on the parish. reduced to almost infantine weak- 
He had grown old in poverty, sick- ness. Of its effects on me corpo- 
ness, and dependence : but he was_ really and mentally you may judge, 
perfectly harmless, and the neigh- when I tell you, that when I enter- 
boring farmers never refused him a ed that church my hair was brown 
meal. Frequently in the summer and glossy as the chesnut, and that 
season he wandered around for days when I rose from my bed it was 
together, taking his scanty food grey as you now see it. My limbs, 
from the hand of charity, and his which were strong and agile, have 
nightly rest in barns or outhouses. ever since trembled with paralysis ; 
It was supposed that he had wan- and my mind, which was once 
dered into the church, where he had cheerful, energetic, and courage- 
fallen asleep ; and when he awoke, ous, is now, as you observe, sub- 
he was the unconscious cause to dued to such weakness, as to have 
me of terror never to be forgotten, been overpowered at the idea of 
by his meagre and ghastly appear- passing the night in a church, though 
ance, and his horrid and uncouth surrounded by friends and protect- 
attempts at articulation. ors.” 





THE LATE REVOLUTION IN BELGIUM. 
BY AN EYL-WITNESS. 


De Porrer is a native of Bruges, reign of a constitutional monarch, 
and the head of a noble family of he seems to have abandoned theolo- 
competentfortune. Heisabout forty gy and history for politics, and to 
years of age, short in stature, dry in have engaged warmly in the contro- 
temperament, perfectly bald, with versies of the day. Belgium wasa 
an acute expression of countenance. complainant: it had never ceased 
His youth has been astudious one: to be so under the present king, 
during Napoleon’s iron reign, he from the time he was imposed upon 
spent his time in Italy—at Rome them by the allies. Her grievances 
chiefly, where he had free admis- were not serious, but they were 
sion to the records of the Vatican. vexatious, and, above all, the Bel- 
Hie has since, in his History of the gians felt that Holland was prefer- 
Church, and in his lite of Scipio de red by the Dutch king, and that a 
Ricci (translated by Mr. T. Roscoe, fu!l measure of justice was not dealt 
and published by Colburn), made out to it. The Belgians are a jea- 
such a use of these researches, as lousand irritable race, and it was an 
to subject him to the charge of un- unlucky measure to couple them 
fairness. The friends of the church with a rival people, under an alien 
have urged, he would never have sovereign, and what is more, a he- 
been perinitted to peruse and copy retic. De Potter took up the cause 
the documents he has availed him- of his countrymen, and all that man 
self of, had he not given the Court could do by pamphlet and newspa- 
of Rome to understand that his per, he did. He may be said to 
views were friendly. His reputation have been an agitator, but he took 
at Rome stood deservedly high: in none of the measures of the great 
the absence of the Belgian ambas- Irish disturber ; he neither made 
sador, his friend, he officiated in his speeches nor went on missions, but 
place, and altogether, from his birth, at last he proposed a rent, and was 
fortune, talents and learning, bore banished for it. Certain members 
a high consideration at Rome. of the States, who had voted against 

On his return home, under the ministers, were turned out of the 
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posts they filled, and some were de- 
prived of pensions. De Potter pro- 
posed that a fund should be es- 
tablished to indemnify all persons 
who suffered for patriotism’s sake : 
he was already in prison for a libel 
on the government, and he was now 
brought out to be tried for a conspi- 
racy andhightreason. In lessthan 
three months after his condemna- 
tion, he and his two advocates were 
the chiefs of the provisional govern- 
ment, established on the ruins of 
the authority that persecuted him. 
This circumstance alone is a strong 
indication of the immediate causes 
of the revolution in Belgium. 

The history of the remote causes 
is long and tedious, and we feel con- 
fident in saying, that though some 
grounds existed for complaint, there 
were none to justify a revolution, 
and none which would of themselves 
have roused the country to resist- 
ance. The prorunate causes were of 
a more inflammatory nature : they 
arose out of the tyranny and injus- 
tice used towards the press. The 
press is a terrible enemy, for it lives 
upon its griefs ; the very strokes of 
arbitrary power which shake it in 
one direction, in another sense 
afford it the most animating and ex- 
citing sustenance. 

The first overt act committed 
against the press, by the govern- 
ment, was the sending two French- 
men out of the country for a squib 
or satire of some kind. The iniqui- 
ty of this measure was pointed out 
in,very strong terms, by Ducpetiaux 
and De Potter, in the different jour- 
nais of the day ; they were tried 
and imprisoned for it. They were 
convicted by a law against sedition, 
which was promulgated on Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba, and which 
had been intended to serve a tem- 
porary purpose in those dangerous 
times, De Potter was utterly un- 
atiected by imprisonment ; on the 
contrary, it left him time for unin- 
terrupted labors. He became still 
more assiduous in his vocation. The 
persecution of the liberals, and the 
discontent of the priests, under re- 
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strictions imposed by a protestant 
court, suggested a union—an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive—be- 
tween the two great factions. The 
party thus united became so strong 
both in the States and in the coun- 
try, and the war of the journals so 
severe upon the obnoxious minis- 
ters, that it was determined by the 
government to employ a sort of coup 
d’état, and put down the organ of 
these discontents, conceiving that 
when the mouth-piece had been ta- 
ken away, the complainants them- 
selves would sink into silence. 
They availed themselves of the very 
first pretext, and brought the chief 
scribe, De Potter, to trial for con- 
spiracy and high treason, and 
with a view to sow disunion in a 
party already too strong, they seiz- 
ed upon his private correspondence, 
upon that of his intimate friend Tui- 
lemans, and published them. 

De Potter was no sooner con- 
demned, than the ministers continu- 
ed the prosecution of the journals. 
In thirty days a libel per diem was 
attacked ; these libels were contain- 
ed in seven different newspapers. 
It was now, while these affairs were 
pending, that the French revolution 
broke out. Can it be doubted that 
the public mind, inflamed by the at- 
tacks on the press, was in a fit state 
to receive any violent impression ? 
The newspapers, in expectation of 
fine, imprisonments, and destruc- 
tion, were naturally prepared to 
push the people to any step which 
might screen themselves, and pro- 
duce an amendment of the Jaw un- 
der which they wrote. The in- 
flammability of the public feeling 
was, however, only skin deep ; it 
had no profound or pressing causes ; 
and the country enjoyed all essen- 
tial advantages ; it had never been in 
an equal state of prosperity : trade, 
commerce, and the arts were flour= 
ishing, and the improvement in the 
means and manner of living, within 
the last five years, has been extra- 
ordinary. At the same time, the 
clumsy policy of the government 
had left grievances, great in name, 
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sad in sound, which amused the ear 
and served the purposes of watch- 
words. The people complained 
joudly of taxes, of being compelled 
to use the Dutch language, of an 
unequal partition of places ; where- 
as, in point of fact, they were sim- 
ply in a very bad humor at the 
treatment of their newspapers, 
which had naturally enough iden- 
tified their own cause with that of 
the national liberty and indepen- 
dence. Thus the Belgian revolu- 
tion is a newspaper revolution, as 
was that of Paris. 

It never, however, could have 
come to anything, had it not been 
for the extreme folly and misman- 
agement of the government, who 
actually enticed and tantalized the 
Belgians on to revolt. 

The beginning was a mob or riot 
after the play : the house of Van 
Maanen, the prime minister, was 
burnt and pulled down; and the 
house of the prime minister’s devil, 
Lebry Bagnano, the editor of the 
National, and a printer. The re- 
spectable citizens at length suc- 
ceeded in que}ling the violence of 
the mob, and with arms in their 
hands—those they had used against 
the rioters—they began to treat 
with the government respecting the 
grievances alleged to have laid 
the foundation of the popular com- 
motion. The king listened with ap- 
parent attention, temporised, and 
shuffled. He exhibited both his 
fear and his obstinacy. The Prince 
of Orange arrived in Bruxelles, 
avowedly to inquire into the com- 
plaints of the people, and to as- 
sist in remedying them. He grew 
alarmed, and, under pretext of bear- 
ing a message to his father, decamp- 
ed. ‘The people were again left to 
themselves ; with arms in their 
hands, and a mob ready to rise into 
violence, the very first moment of 
encouragement. The municipal au- 
thorities perceiving the royal gov- 
ernment too weak to protect them, 
deserted their posts, and the citi- 
zens were driven to erect tempora- 
fy governments, and to other revo- 


lutionary acts, for the sole purpose 
of maintaining order, and carrying 
on the business of the country. At 
the first unequivocal signal of an ho- 
nest intention to meet the complaints 
of the people, their arms would have 
been laid down. No such sign was 
given: all was palaver. Though 
tired to death of military employ- 
ment, the citizens would have been 
too glad to resign their weapons on 
the slightest pretext : they could not 
do it in very shame. The king 
would not afford them an excuse. All 
his talk was of the fundamental law 
and the States-General : the people 
well knew they had nothing to look 
to but the monarch’s will. If the 
design had been to tire out the bour- 
geois, who were neglecting their 
business, losing their time, and oc- 
cupied in disagreeable duties, there 
might have been some wisdom in 
the plan. But the king would nei- 
ther disband these rebels by prompt- 
ness, nor weary them out by delay : 
he neither used clemency nor se- 
verity, but shilly-shallied between 
the two, till he had absolutely driven 
even the best-intentioned into re- 
bellion. He then, when it was too 
late, and while he was still pretend- 
ing to defer the question to the 
States assembled, secretly marched 
an army to the siege of Bruxelles. 
While the States were deliberating 
upon the demands of the complain- 
ants, the army of Prince Frederick 
was cutting them in pieces in the 
streets of the capital. 

The success of the citizens of 
Brussels, in their opposition to the 
Dutch troops, is almost unaccount- 
able. It required cowardice and 
incapability of the most eminent de- 
gree, to ensure a failure of the en- 
terprize. In the first place, they 
were scarcely opposed at all ; they 
were stopped simply because they 
dared not proceed, and when they 
were opposed, it was because they 
in a manner invited the attack ; it 
was a kind of rising to crush a re- 
treating, trembling monster, that 
while it grinned and showed its 
teeth, was evidently bent upon tak- 
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ing to its heels on the first opening 
that presented itself. There is per- 
haps an inaptitude in both Dutch 
and Belgians to military command : 
the commanders of the king exhibit- 
ed the extremest ignorance and im- 
becility, and the commanders that 
sprung up on the popular side were 
foreigners ; Van Halen, a Spaniard, 
and Mellinet, a Frenchmen ; and 
subsequently Duvives and Ponte- 
coulant, both, we believe, natives 
of France, or at least born of 
French parents. Viscount Ponte- 
coulant commands in West Flan- 
ders ; and J, who was a witness of 
his proceedings, was struck with 
the soldierly air, and the familiarity 
and mastery he appeared to have in 
all military and administrative func- 
tions over the Belgians acting with 
him, many of whom had had equal 
opportunity for aequiring warlike 
experience. 

The loss experienced on both 
sides in Bruxelles was certainly con- 
siderable, but it has been greatly 
exaggerated. The forces brought 
against Bruxelles amounted proba- 
bly to 7,000 or 8,000; though as 
many more might be approaching, 
to join the forces under the com- 
mand of the Prince. Of their loss 
it is difficult to form a calculation. 
The people had killed 400 or 500 : 
1,500 more were wounded, and a 
considerable proportion died of their 
wounds—perhaps 300, 

Persons at home, who formed 
their opinions through the exagge- 
rating medium of the newspapers, 
whose correspondents probably wrote 
in great haste, and in some confu- 
sion, have imagined the picture of 
an infuriated population falling upon 
a numerous army in the act of tak- 
ing their city by storm. Nothing, 
however, that was warlike, could be 
more peaceable than was the fight 
of Bruxelles. It was a set-to at 

op-game, which lasted four days. 
he horrors, of which we have 
heard so much, began when the ar- 
my was in the act of being driven 
out : it was then that the atrocities, 
the burnings, the rapes, and the 
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plunderings, were commenced. Per- 
haps the flying army did its share ; 
but it was the canaille of Bruxelles, 
sallying forth from lane and hovel, 
garret and cellar, that perpetrated 
far more than half the mischief. 
This has never been said in Brux- 
elles, for a very good reason: no- 
body dare say it. From the time of 
the victory up till very lately, the 
mob has always been at least 
dreaded. 

The apparent stand against the 
king had been made by the bour- 
geows, the respectable tradespeople, 
who, with muskets in their hands, 
had treated with the king, and had 
been represented by the Committee 
of Safety, and by their Commander 
in Chief. It was they who treated, 
but it was not they who fought. 
When the troops approached, they 
giadly let the mob take their arms, 
while they ran away to their cellars 
and hiding-holes. This was called 
being disarmed by an insurrection 
of the mob: the authorities of the 
bourgeois took this favorable occa- 
sion to disappear. So that when 
the army arrived, the talking and 
treating revolutionists had disap- 
peared : the chief part of the trades- 
people and their families joyfully 
made ready to receive the prince 
and his troops, for revolutions are 
bad for trade, and it was universal- 
ly expected that the army would 
enter and take possession of the 
city. But the army seemed to think 
twice about the matter. They came 
in shuffling and looking bebind 
them ; they were evidently in a 
dreadful taking. This encouraged 
a few of the mob—they who had 
picked up the arms of the bourgeois 
guard—to fire. They fired, and 
tired,—up a lane and from the bot- 
tom of an alley, or the top of a 
house, or out of a garret window ; 
but the attack was perfectly despi- 
cable. The town had neither spi- 
rit, leaders, nor ammunition, and on 
the field no force at all. The pas- 
siveness of the Dutch, however, 
soon brought everybody upon them. 
Delay encouraged, the peasants 





flocked in, and at last a very consi- 
derable crowd was collected. Mus- 
kets peeped out of every door, lane, 
and window—from behind every 
lamp-post, balcony, and buttress, 
till at last they all took courage ; a 
man with a wooden leg trundled a 
field-piece en avant, the mass shout- 
ed, and followed, an explosion took 
place, and the Dutch army retreat- 
ed. Night fell, and when morn- 
ing came, no enemy was to be found. 
The combatants were out of work ; 
for it-is odd enough, as they were 
almost all laborers and artizans, so 
did they keep workmanlike hours, 
going to their meals with wonderful 
regularity. As soon as the customa- 
ry hour was ended, and nature sa- 
tisfied, they returned to their occu- 
pation of popping. The greatest 
slaughter took place among the 
milk people, who made a point of 
supplying their customers, as usual; 
and in order to do this with security, 
they delivered their milk at a very 
early hour, before the fighting be- 
gan. But many, not sufiliciently 
active, or sufficiently early, were 
caught by the Dutch bullets in the 
street before all their pratique was 
supplied. 

We would not wish to ridicule an 
event which is likely to be produc- 
tive of great consequences, and 
which certainly was accompanied 
by much suffering ; but the blame 
must lie at the door of those who 
puff the courageous exploits of the 
brave Bruxellois, and compare the 
battle to that of Paris. 

When the victory was decided— 
nay, indeed, when it appeared pro- 
bable that it would turn in favor of. 
the people, the authorities, the or- 
gans of the revolution, made their 
appearance. A _ Provisional Go- 
vernment was immediately patched 
up, and as soon as the arrival of the 
news at Paris informed M. de Pot- 
ter of the state of things, he lost not 
a moment in returning to the coun- 
try whence he had been so unjustly 
banished. He was immediately co- 
optated by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, since which time he has been 
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its soul, the spring on which it 
moved, its oracle, and its guide. 
The situation of the Provisional 
Government was one of extreme 
difficulty ; the interval between the 
victory of Bruxelles and the assem- 
bling of Congress, of extreme dan- 
ger. All the strong places of the 
country were filled with Dutch 
troops ; luckily, however, mixed 
with Belgians. A war was to be 
carried on without funds, and a 
starving and excited people to be 
kept in order without a police, with 
searcely a single existing municipal 
authority. ‘Troops were, however, 
set on foot, and the war successfully 
maintained, and the people, with 
a few exceptions, that of Bruges, 
for instance, hindered from break- 
ing out into open sacking and plun- 
dering. In most towns there was 
nothing to prevent the numerous 
poor from rising upon the fewer 
rich, except their own notions of 
right and wrong, and also the con- 
ciliatory precautions taken by the 
wealthy, who were well aware of 
their danger. All this was done 
amidst the intrigues of the Dutch 
court, and the apprehensions of 
foreign intervention. Besides which, 
the Government found leisure great- 
ly to ameliorate the existing laws, 
and by several popular and liberal 
enactments secured the favor of the 
country. They also organized the 
assembling of a Congress of Nota- 
bles, by which the form and princi- 
ples of the native constitution of the 
independent state should be decided 
ujon. Up to the very meeting of 
this assembly, the Government ap- 
pears to have gone on with unity 
of purpose, and in harmony of teel- 
ing. ‘The course of procedure to 
be adopted by the Provisional Go- 
vernment, as respected the form of 
acknowledging the authority of the 
Congress, became a matter of dis- 
cussion, and De Potter seems to 
have been left in a minority of one. 
The immediate consequence has 
been his retirement altogether from 
the management of affairs. What 
the future consequences of his se- 
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cession may be, it is more difficult 
to say. De Potter may now be 
considered the head of the Repub- 
lican party, and the fact of that act- 


ive and zealous faction being able 
to place at their head so distin- 
guished a chief, may very seriously 
affect the fortunes of Belgium. 





ANECDOTES OF MR. ABERNETHY. 





Mr. T , &@ young gentleman 
with a broken limb, which refused 
to heal long after the fracture, went 
to consult Mr. Abernethy ; and, as 
usual, was entering into all the de- 
tails of his complaint, when he was 
thus stopped almost m limine— 
“ Pray, sir, do you come here to 
talk, or to hear me! If you want 
my advice, it is so and so—I wish 
you good morning.” 

A scene of greater length, and 
still greater interest and entertain- 
ment, took place between this emi- 
nent surgeon and the famous John 
Philpot Curran, Mr. Curran, it 
seems, being personally unknown 
to him, had visited Mr. Abernethy 
several times, without having had 
an opportunity of fully explaining 
(as he thought) the nature of his 
malady. At last, determined to 
have a hearing, when interrupted in 
his story he fixed his dark bright 
eye on the * doctor,” and said— 
“Mr. Abernethy, I have been here 
on eight different days, and I have 
paid you eight different guineas ; 
but you have never yet listened to 
the symptoms of my complaint. I 
am resolved, sir, not to leave this 
room till you satisfy me by doing 
so.” Struck by his manner, Mr. 
Abernethy threw himself back in 
his chair, and assuming the posture 
of a most indefatigable listener, ex- 
claimed, in a tone of haif surprise, 
half humor, “ Oh, very well, sir, I 
am ready to hear you out. Go on, 
give me the whole—your birth, pa- 
rentage, and education. 1 wait 
your pleasure; go on.” Upon 
which, Curran, not a whit dicon- 
certed, gravely began :— “ My 
name is John Philpot Curran. My 
parents were poor, but I believe ho- 
nest people, of the province of Mun- 
ster, where also [ was born, being a 
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native of Newmarket, county of 
Cork, in the year one thousand se- 
ven hundred and fifty. My father 
being employed to collect the rents 
of a Protestant gentleman of small 
fortune, in that neighborhood, ob- 
tained my entrance into one of the 
Protestant Free-schools, where I 
obtained the first rudiments of my 
education. I was next enabled: to 
enter Trinity College, Dublin, in 
the humble sphere of a sizer” 
and so he continued for several mi- 
nutes, giving his astonished hearer 
a true, but irresistibly laughable 
account of his “ birth, parentage, 
and education,” as desired, till he 
came to his illness and sufferings, 
the detail of which was not again 
interrupted. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that Mr. Abernethy’s atten« 
tion to his gifted patient was, from 
that hour to the close of his life, as- 
siduous, unremitting, and devoted. 

Mrs. I. once consu!ted him on a 
nervous disorder, the minutie of 
which appeared to be so fantastical, 
that Mr. Abernethy interrupted their 
frivolous detail, by holding out his 
hand for the fee. A one-pound note 
and a shilling were placed in it ; 
upon which he returned the latter 
to his fair patient, with the angry 
exclamation of, ‘“* There, ma’am ! 
go and buy a skipping-rope : that is 
all you want.” 

Mr. Abernethy’s strong point in 
prescribing is generally addressed 
to the relief of the bowels, and to 
the lowering and regulation of diet 
and regimen. He is, consequently, 
much sought in dyspeptic disorders; 
and, it is stated, often refers to such 
or such a page in one of his books, 
where he has already given the re- 
medy. The patients have only to 
buy the work, where they will find 
an exact description of their symp- 
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toms, and a recipe for their cure. 
On one occasion, a lady, unsatisfied 
with this amount of information, 
persisted in extracting from Mr. A. 
what she might eat, and, after suf- 
fering from ae volubility with con- 
siderable patience ior awhile, he 
exclaimed to the repeated “* May I 
eat oysters, doctor? May I eat 
suppers?” “T'll tell you what, 
ma’am, you may eat anything but 
the poker and the bellows ; for the 
one is too hard of digestion, and the 
other is full of wind.” 

The reported fashion of his court- 
ship and marriage is also extreme- 
ly characteristic. It is told, that 
while attending a lady for several 
weeks, he observed those admirable 
qualifications in her daughter, which 
he truly esteemed to be calculated 
to render the married state happy. 
Accordingly, on a Saturday, when 
taking leave of his patient, he ad- 
dressed her to the following pur- 

rt: “‘ You are now so well, that 

need not see you after Monday 
next, when I shall come and pay 
you my farewell visit. But, in the 





The Realms of Air. 


meantime, I wish you and your 
daughter seriously to consider the 
og apes I am now about to make. 
t 1s abrupt and unceremonious, I 
am aware ; but the excessive occu- 
pation of my time, by my profession- 
al duties, affords me no leisure to 
accomplish what I desire by the 
more ordinary course of attention 
and solicitation. My annual re- 
ceipts amount to £—, and I can 
settle £—on my wife ; my charac- 
ter is generally known to the pub- 
lic, so that you may readily ascer- 
tain what it is. I have seen in your 
daughter a tender and affectionate 
child, an assiduous and careful 
nurse, and a gentle and lady-like 
member of a family. Such a person 
must be all that a husband could co- 
vet ; and I offer my hand and.for- 
tune for her acceptance. On Mon- 
day, when I call, I shall expect 
your determination ; for I really 
have not time for the routine of 
courtship.” In this humor, the la- 
dy was wooed and won; and, we 
believe we may add, the union has 
been felicitous in every respect. 





THE REALMS OF AIR. 


Tue realms on high—the boundless halls, where sports the wing of light, 
And Morn sends forth her radiant = unutterably bright, 


And evening rears her gorgeous pi 


e amidst the purple ray, — 


How glorious in their far extent and ever fair are they ! 


The dark autumnal firmament, the low cloud sweeping by, 
The unimaginable depth of summer's —_ sky— 


Who hath not felt in these a power, endurin 


, undefined-— 


A freshness to the fever'd brow, a solace to the mind ? 


But most when, robed in nun-like garb, with sober pace and still, 
The dun night settles mournfully on wood and fading hill, 

And glancing throughits misty veil, o'er ocean’s depths afar, 
Shines here and there, with fitful beams, a solitary star. 


Then wearied sense and soul alike receive a nobler birth, 

Then flies the kindling spirit forth, beyond the thrall of earth ; 

While lasts that soft and tranquil hour, to thought’s high impulse given, 
A charter’d habitant of space—a denizen of heaven ! 


Then, seen in those eternal depths, the forms of vanish’d days 
Come vany from their fur abodes to meet the mourner's gaze ; 


And they t 


Smile tranquilly as erst they smiled, restore 


e fondly cherish’d once, and ome | the loved in vain, 


and hail'd again. 


And words which, breathed in long-past years, the ear remembers yet, 
And sounds whose low endearing tone the heart shall not forget ; ~ 
The parent speech, the friendly voice, the whisper’d vow, are there, 
And fill with gentle melody the shadowy Realms of Air. 
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A NEW “LADY OF THE LAKE.” 


Ir is a curious fact, though the 
people of Geneva have such a beau- 
tiful lake that foreigners flock to it 
from all parts of the world, yet they 
themselves derive but little or no 
enjoyment from it. Versoix, Cop- 
et, Nyon, Rolles, Ouchy, Cully, 

evey, Villeveuve, and, on the 
Savoy side, Evian and Thonon, 
have delightful walks along its 
shore: Geneva has none. This 
has not always been the case. It 
is known from documents, and old 
books, and drawings, that, a hun- 
dred years ago, there were foot- 
paths running along the southern 
and northern side, and that the peo- 
ple of Geneva were fond of walking 
there in the evening. These paths 
have all disappeared : et we 
gardens, and plots of ground, fre- 
quently separated from each other 
by walls, extend to the water’s 
edge. Would you know how this 
has happened, you need only look 
at the water in calm serene wea- 
ther, and you will see heaps of 
stones lying in the lake, and posts 
standing up in it to a considerable 
distance from the bank. If records 
did not inform us, we have ocular 
demonstration that, on the south 
west, where the current of the 
Rhone is very impetuous, the water 
has gradually washed away the 
bank, undermined and overthrown 
the stone dykes, along which the 
foot-paths were carried, and ad- 
vanced to the margin of the gardens 
and private enclosures, 

Perhaps, however, it is a fortu- 
nate circumstance that the Gene- 
vese cannot get at their lake without 
some trouble ; otherwise the prac- 
tice of drowning themselves might 
be more common than it is at pre- 
sent. One might almost say that it 
has become the fashion, especially 
with the female sex, who in other 
respects cannot justly be charged 
with any excesses of passion. A 
milliner resolves to take a hand- 


some shop ; some one anticipates 
her, and away she runs to the water : 
another fair lady cannot raise the 
money to buy a handsome shawl, 
which she covets, and plunges 
forthwith into the lake, Bne of 
these determined females recently 
met with a most severe disappoint- 
ment, for she was fished out again 
in spite of herself, and carried on 
shore. I know not whether my 
British countrywomen have sch a 
decided horror of what Toricelli 
calls a vacuum. Here, at any rate, 
that horror is entertained. Hence 
the women eke themselves out at all 
points with buckram, whalebone, 
cork, and wadding, and with these 
aidsthey produce beautiful contours, 
and an appearance of plumpness, 
where there is scarcely more than 
skin and bone. These imitations 
are so perfect, and the additions so 
admirably rounded, as to deceive 
even the eye of the connoisseur. 
But to the point—One of these be- 
corked and be-wadded females, hav- 
ing had a tiff with her lover, found 
life absolutely tolerable, and away 
she posted to the water. To her 
no small discomfiture, however, two 
prodigious gigofs, and a vast cork 
tournure, kept her upright. She 
made the most furious exertions to 
sink herself—but the thing was im- 
ossible. The two gigots floated 
ike blown bladders on the surface 
of the lake, and the cork below 
forcibly propelled her upward. In 
this awkward predicament, she fell 
to scolding and raving at such a 
rate as to attract the notice of some 
fishermen, who hastened to her 
assistance. Chance led me to the 
spot just as they were bringing this 
“lady of the lake” ashore. She 
presented a most pitiable sight ; 
for the whole curious fabric was 
now visible through her wet and 
closely adhering garments, and 
plainly showed what a difference 
there is between nature and art, 
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INDEPENDENT EXISTENCE OF MIND. 


We have, in truth, the same kind 
of evidence for the existence of 
mind, that we have for the existence 
of matter ; namely, from its proper- 
ties—and of the two, the former 
appears to be the least liable to de- 
ception. “Of all the truths we 
know,” says Mr. Stewart, “the 
existence of mind is the most cer- 
tain. . Even the system of Berkeley 
concerning the non-existence of 
matter, is far more conceivable than 
that nothing but matter exists in 
the universe.” A similar mode of 
reasoning may be applied to the 
modification of materialism more 
prevalent in modern times, by which 
mind is considered as a result of 
organisation, or, in other words, a 
function of the brain ; and upon 
which has been founded the conclu- 
sion, that, like our bodily senses; it 
will cease to be, when the bodily 
frame is dissolved. The brain, it 
is true, is the centre of that influ- 
ence on which depend sensation 
and motion. There is a remarka- 
ble connexion between this organ 
and the manifestations of mind ; and 
by various diseases of the brain 
these manifestations are often mo- 
dified, impaired, or suspended. We 
shall afterwards see that these re- 
sults are very far from being uni- 
form ; but even if they were uni- 
form, the facts would warrant no 
other conclusion than that the brain 
is the organ of communication be- 
tween the mind and the external 
world. When the materialist ad- 
vances a single step beyond this, 
he plunges at once into conclusions, 
which are entirely gratuitous and 
unwarranted. e rest nothing 
more upon this argument, than that 
these conclusions are unwarranted ; 
but we might go farther than this, 
and contend, that the presumption 
is clearly on the other side, when 
we consider the broad and obvious 
distinction which exists between the 
peculiar phenomena of mind, and 
those functions which are exercised 


through the means of bodily orgeni- 
sation. They do not admit of being 
brought into comparison, and have 
nothing in common, The most ex- 
quisite of our bodily senses are en- 
tirely dependent for their exercise 
upon impressions from external 
things. We see not without the 
presence both of light and a body 
reflecting it ; and if we could sup- 
pose light to be annihilated, though 
the eye were to retain its perfect 
condition, sight would be extin- 
guished. But mind owns no such 
dependence on external things, ex- 
cept in the origin of its knowledge 
in regard to them. When this 
knowledge has once been acquired, 
it is retained and recalled at plea- 
sure ; and mind exercises its various 
functions without any dependence 
upon impressions from the external 
world. That which has long ceased 
to exist is still distinctly before it ; 
or is recalled, after having been 
long forgotten, in a manner even 
still more wonderful ; and scenes, 
deeds, or beings, which never ex- 
isted, are called up in long and 
harmonious succession, invested 
with all the characters of truth, and 
all the vividness of present exist- 
ence. ‘The mind remembers, con- 
ceives, combines, and reasons ; it 
loves, and fears, and hopes, in the 
total absence of any impression 
from without that can influence, in 
the smallest degree, these emotions ; 
and we have the fullest conviction 
that it would continue to exercise 
the same functions in undiminished 
activity, though all material things 
were at once annihilated. This ar- 
gument, indeed, may be considered 
as only negative ; but this is all that 
the subject admits of. For when 
we endeavor to speculate directly 
on the essence of mind, we are im- 
mediately lost in perplexity, in con- 
sequence of our total ignorance of 
the subject, and the use of terms 
borrowed from analogies with ma- 
terial things, Hence the unsatis- 
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factory nature of every physiologi- 
cal or metaphysical argument res- 
pecting the essence of mind, arising 
entirely from the attempt to reason 
the subject in a manner of which it 
is not susceptible. It admits not of 
any ordinary process of logic ; for 
the facts on which it rests are the 
objects of consciousness only ; and 
the argument must consist in an 
appeal to the consciousness of every 
man, that he feels a power within 
totally distinct from any function of 
the body. What other conception 
than this can he form of that power 
by which he recalls the past, and 
provides for the future—by which 
he ranges uncontrolled from world 
to world, and from system to sys- 
tem—surveys the works of all-cre- 
ating power, and rises to the con- 
templation of the Eternal Cause ? 
To what function of matter shall he 
liken that principle by which he 
loves and fears, and joys and sor- 
rows—by which he is elevated with 
hope, excited by enthusiasm, or 
sunk in the horrors of despair ? 
These changes also he feels, in 
many instances, to be equally inde- 
pendent of impressions from with- 
out, and of the condition of his bo- 
dily frame. In the most peaceful 
state of every corporeal function, 
passion, remorse, or anguish, may 
rage within ; and, while the body is 
racked by the most frightful dis- 
eases, the mind may repose in tran- 
quillity and hope. He is taught 
by physiology, that every part of 
his body is in a constant state of 
change, and that, within: a certain 
period, every particle of it is renew- 
ed. But, amid these changes, he 
feels that the being whom he calls 
himself remains essentially the 
same. In particular, his remem- 
brance of the occurrences of his 
early days, he feels to be totally in- 
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consistent with the idea of an im” 
pression made upon a material or- 
gan, except he has recourse to the 
absurdity of supposing that one se- 
ries of particles, as they departed, 
transferred the picture to those 
which came to occupy their room. 
If the being, then, which we call 
mind or soul, be, to the utmost ex- 
tent of our knowledge, thus dissimi- 
lar to, and distinct from, anything 
that we know to be a result of bodi- 
ly organisation, what reason have 
we to believe that it should be af- 
fected by any change in the arrange- 
ment of material organs, except in 

so far as relates to its intercourse 

with this external world. The ef- 

fects of that change which we call 

the death of an animal body, are 

nothing more than a change in the 

arrangement of its constituent ele- 

ments ; for it can be demonstrated, 

on the strictest principles of chemis- 

try, that not one particle of these 

elements ceases to exist. We have, 

in fact, no conception of annihila- 

tion ; and our whole experience is 

opposed to the belief of one atom 

that ever existed having ceased to 

exist. There is, therefore, as Dr. 

Brown has well remarked, in the 

very decay of the body, an analogy 

which would seem to indicate the 

continued existence of the thinking 

principle, since that which we term 

decay is itself only another name 

for continued existence. To con- 

ceive, then, that anything mental 

ceases to exist after death, when we 

know that everything corporeal con- 

tinues to exist, is a gratuitous as- 

sumption, contrary to every rule of 
philosophical inquiry, and in direct 

opposition, not only to all the facts 

relating to mind itself, but even ta 

the analogy which is furnished 

by the dissolution of the badily 

frame, 





WATER. 


Waar a poor, starveling, unsubstan- name : only think of the watery 


What soli- 


tial thing is ‘‘ waTER,” 
in its 


tariness and sadness are 
49% 


element,’ and ‘‘ watery grave,” of 
the newspapers ; and those unenvias 
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ble attributes of health, toast and 
water, barley-water, and warm wa- 
ter. Allied with something else, it 
is barely tolerable : sugar and wa- 
ter is an elegant F. drink, and 
brandy and water may be a palata- 
ble English beverage ; but nothing 
ean be more anti-social than water. 
You have but to think of Parnell’s 
hermit— 
* his drink the crystal well,” 


and you may fancy yourself insolat- 
ed from all that is good in life. You 
feel an unpleasant vacuum in your 
imaginative enjoyments, and inclin- 
ed to leave the man of the cell to 
his monastic nunnery, and to be- 
take yourself to better things. 

Perhaps, however, no subject is 
more intimately connected with our 
existence and well-being than wa- 
ter, and a knowledge of its proper- 
ties. It constitutes our food and 
physic. It is our best friend, and 
not unfrequently enables us to pre- 
vail over stronger enemies, 

Before us is a thin half-crown 
Treatise on Water. The subject is 

atriarchal ; the author is Abraham 
oth, and the volume is dedicat- 
ed “to his revered father, Isaac 
Booth.” Here the natural and 
chemical properties of water are 
briefly treated of, and the British 
mineral waters duly considered. 
There is little new in the work, but 
considerable industry has been used 
in collecting its materials, We 
looked for more on the Thames wa- 
ter ; though our expectations were 
those of a Londoner attaching all 
importance to his great city. 

Mr. Booth’s Treatise is too thin 
to allow us to say we have waded 
through it. Here and there we 
pick out some amusing facts. Thus, 
what tricks our forefathers were 
enabled to play off on the ignorant, 
through the wells round London, 
several of which were impregnated 
with carbonic acid gas. The monks 
of the Holy-well, near Shoreditch, 
turned this property to good ac- 
count by selling the water as spiri- 
tus mundi, or a kind of spiritual nec- 


ter.—Oh! the “glassy essence ” 
that enabled them to 


« Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As made the angels weep.” 


—The mystery-mongers of our da 
are those who adulterate our drin 
with water: they affect the sime 
consideration for our bodies that the 
monks did for our souls ; and both 
made and make the study an equal 
source of profit. 

At page 47, there is mentioned a 
frightfal fact, that “‘ Dr, Lambe has 
lately revived the idea of arsenic 
being present in all natural waters, 
and particularly in the waters of the 
Thames.”’ This is as alarming as 
a drop of the same water seen 
through Carpenter’s microscope, 
with its myriads of animalcule. 
For a month after we had seen this, 
we drank nothing weaker than 
Spanish wine, and took care not to 
sit next to a water-drinker. 

A page of pleasant romance suc- 
ceeds. Thus, says Mr. Booth :— 

** Various remarkable accounts of 
particular waters are on record, 
which, although they must be deem- 
ed fabulous, we shall just enume- 
rate. The Stygian water, said to 
be the death of Alexander the Great, 
is supposed to have contained fluoric 
acid gas. A spring of this kind is 
said to have been discovered in 
Prussia, and closed by order of the 
Gerrans, A river is named at 

“pirus that puts out any lighted 
torch, and kindles any torch that 
was never lighted. Some waters, 
being drunk, cause madness, some 
drunkenness, and some death. The 
river Selarus was said in a few 
hours to turn a root or wand into 
stone. There is also a river in 
Arabia where all the sheep that 
drink thereof have their hair turned 
to a vermilion color ; and one, of no 
less credit than Aristotle, names a 
merry river, the river Elusina, that 
dances at the sound of music ; ‘ for 
with music it bubbles, dances, and 
grows sandy, and so continues till 
the music ceases ; but then it pre- 
sently returns to its wonted clear- 
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ness and calmness.’ Josephus like- 
wise names a river in Jadea that 
runs swiftly all the six days of the 
week, and stands still and rests ali 
the Sabbath.” 

Rain water is next in purity to 
distilled water; but its drinkers 
have a chance of their insides be- 
ing plastered and white-washed. 
“ Rain, collected in towns, acquires 
a small quantity of sulphate of 
lime, and carbonate of lime, ob- 
tained from the roof and the plaster 
of houses.” Hippocrates knew 
this, although Mr. Booth tells us 
some chemists do not ; for the fa- 
ther of physic states that rain wa- 
ter should always be boiled and 
strained when collected near large 
towns. 

Dr. Perceval observes that bricks 
harden the softest water, and give it 
aa aluminous impregnation. Mr. 
Booth adds, ‘‘ the common practice 
of lining wells with them is therefu:e 
very improper, unless they be co- 
vered with cement :”’ would not the 
cement have a similar hardening 
property ? 

Hard water introduces Burton 
ale, the excellence of which has 
been found by chemistry and law to 
be owing to a gypsum rock over 
which the Trent water flows. We 
have therefore to thank Nature for 
this delicious sophistication, and 
the drinker may double his nips or 
tankard accordingly : for, what na- 
ture and the law sanction, let no 
man eschew. 

Mr Booth tells us, “ At Paris, 
where the water is hard, the same 
baker cannot make so good bread 
as at Gormes, The purity of the 
waters at Beaume, in Burgundy, 
is the cause why this bread was 
long celebrated as the whitest and 
best bread in France.” We al- 
ways thought the Paris bread ex- 
cellent ; but the French bakers 
have more varieties than we have. 
The crisp-crusted roll, napkin, sil- 
ver, and china of the Restaurateur, 
will never fade away from our re- 
collection. " 

Bleaching is another important 
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use. At page 86, Mr. Booth says : 
“Pure waters are found most 
valuable in bleaching wax, and in 
the manufacture of white paper ; 
in consequence that such waters re- 
quire the less alkali and soap in 
cleansing aad whitening the rags, 
and the paper made with soft water 
is thus found firmer and to require 
less sizing than that made with hard 
water. This circumstance is said 
to give the French paper a prefer- 
ence to the English or Dutch, 
whose waters being harder, require 
more soap and lime, become more 
tender, and require more sizing than 
the French.” We fall in with these 
observations ; for nothing can be 
more vexatious to fast writers than 
some English floccy paper, where 
the pen becomes furred every twen- 
ty minutes, 

The chapter on mineral waters is 
interesting ; but that on the dietetic 
properties of water exceeds it. Not- 
withstanding all we have said 
against the stream, we must give 
place to the following :— 

** Water drinkers are in general 
longer livers, are less subject to 
decay of their faculties, have bet- 
ter teeth, more regular appetites, 
and less acrid evacuations, than 
those who indulge in a more stimu- 
lating diluent as their common 
drink. This liquid is undoubtedly 
not only the most fitted for quench- 
ing the thirst and promoting true 
and healthy digestion, but the best 
adjutant to a long and comfortable 
life. Its properties are thus sum- 
med up by Hoffman: ‘ Pure wa- 
ter is the fittest drink for all ages 
and temperaments: and, of all 
the productions of nature or art, 
comes the nearest to that universal 
remedy so much sought after by 
mankind, and never hitherto dis- 
covered :’ an opinion in which he 
is supported by most scientific and 
intelligent men,” 

The reader will pardon our pro- 
lixity : the subject is of current in- 
terest, and one which all who thirst 
after useful knowledge must enjoy. 
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BELLE ISLE IN AUTUMN. 


Tuer is a slight frost in the air, in 
the sky, on the lake, and midday is 
as still as midnight. But, though 
still, it is cheerful ; for close at hand 
Robin Red-breast, God bless him, 
is warbling on the cope-stone of 
that old barn gabel; and though 
Millar-Ground Bay is half a mile 
off, how distinct the clank of the 
two oars, like one, accompanying 
that large wood-boat on its slow 
voyage from Ambleside to Bow- 
ness, the metropolitan port of the 
Queen of the Lakes. The water 
has lost, you see, its summer sunni- 
ness, yet it is as transparent as ever 
it was in summer ; and how close 
together seem, with their almost 
meeting shadows, the two opposite 
shores! But we wish you to look 
at Bette Iste, though we our- 
selves are almost afraid to do so, 
so transcendantly glorious is the 
sight that we know will disturb us 
with an emotion too deep to be en- 
dured. Could you not think that a 
splendid sunset had fallen down in 
fragments on the Isle called Beau- 
tiful, and set it all a-blaze! The 
woods are on fire, yet they burn not; 
beauty subdues while it fosters the 
flame ; and there, as in a many- 
tented tabernacle, has Color pitched 
his royal residence, and reigns in 
glory beyond that of any Oriental 
king. What are all the canopies, 
and balconies, and galleries of hu- 
man state, all hung with the.richest 
drapery that ever the skill of Art, 
that Wizard, drew forth in gorgeous 
folds from his enchanted loom, if 
ideally suspended in the air of ima- 
gination, beside the sun-and-storm- 
stained furniture of these palaces of 
Autumn, framed by the Spirit of 
the Season, of her own living um- 
brage, for his own last delight, ere 
he move in annual migration, with 
all his Court, to some foreign clime, 
far beyond the seas! No names of 
trees are remembered—a glorious 


confusion comprehends in one the 
whole leafy race—orange, and pur- 
ple, and scarlet, and crimson, are 
all seen to be there, and interfused 
through the silent splendor is aye 
felt the presence of that terrestrial 
reen, native and unextinguishable 
in earth’s bosom, as that celestial 
blue is in that of the sky. That 
trance goes by, and the spirit, gra- 
dually filled with a stiller delight, 
takes down all those tents into 
pieces, and contemplates the en- 
campment with less of imagination, 
and with more of love. It knows 
and blesses each one of those many 
glorious groves, each becoming, as 
it gazes, less and less glorious, more 
and more beautiful ; till memory re- 
vives all the happiest and holiest 
hours of the Summer and the Spring, 
aud repeoples the melancholy um- 
brage with a thousand visions of 
joy, that may return never more ! 
Images, it may be, of forms and 
faces now mouldering in the dust ! 
For all human hearts have felt— 
and all human lips have declared— 
melancholy making poets of us all 
—aye, even prophets, till the pen- 
sive air of Autumn has been filled 
with the music of elegiac and fore- 
boding hymns—that, as is the Race 
of Leaves—now old Homer speaks 
—so is the Race of Men! Nor, 
till time shall have an end, insen- 
sate will be any soul endowed 
‘“« with discourse of reason ”’ to those 
mysterious misgivings, alternating 
with triumphant aspirations more 
mysterious still, when the Religion 
of Nature leans in awe on the Re- 
ligion of God, and we hear the voice 
of both in such strains as these— 
the earthly, in its sadness, momen- 
tarily deadening the divine :— 


“ But when shall Spring visit the mouldering 
urn ? 

O! when shall it dawn on the night of the 
grave!” 
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SOLITUDE. 


Prorte are proud of talking of so- 
litude. It redounds, they opine, to 
the honor of their great-mindedness, 
to be thought capable of living, for 
an hour or two, by themselves, at 
a considerable distance from knots 
or skeins of their fellow-creatures. 
Byron, again, thought he showed 
his superiority, by swearing as so- 
lemnly as a man can do in the 
Spenserian stanza, that 

* To sit alone, and muse o’er flood and fell,” 


has nothing whatever to do with so- 
litude—and that if you wish to 
know and feel what solitude really 
is, you must go to Almack’s. 


 This—this is solitude—this is to be alone !” 


His Lordship’s opinions were often 
peculiar—but the passage has been 
much admired, therefere we are 
willing to believe, that what is call- 
ed the Great Desart is, in point of 
loneliness, unable to stand a phi- 
losophical, much less a_ poetical 
comparison, with a well-frequented 
Fancy-ball. But we shrewdly sus- 
pect that the statement of Byron is 
not borne out by facts. Zoology is 
against it—more especially those 
two of its most interesting branches, 
Entomology and Ornithology, while 
they are equally at variance with 
the natural history of man. 

Go to the desart and clap your 
back against a cliff. Do you think 
yourself alone ? What a ninny ! 
Your great clumsy splay feet are 
bruising to death a batch of beetles. 
See that spider whom you have 
widowed, running up and down 
your elegant leg, in distraction and 
despair, bewailing the loss of a hus- 
band, who, however savage to the 
ephemerals, had always smiled 
sweetly upon her! Meanwhile your 
shoulders have crushed a colony of 
small red ants settled in a moss 
city beautifully roofed with Jichens 
~—and that accounts for the sharp 
tickling behind your ear, which you 
keep scratching, no Solomon, jn 


a 


shameful ignorance of the cause of 
that effect. Should you sit down— 
you extinguish a fearful amount of 
animal life—creation may be said to 
groan under you; and insect as 
you are yourself, you are defraud- 
ing millions of insects of their little 
day. All the while you are sup- 
posing yourself alone! Now, are 
you not, as we hinted, a prodigious 
ninay ? For the whole wilderness 
—as you choose to call it—is 
crawling with various life. Lon- 
don, with its million and a half of - 
inhabitants—including of course the 
suburbs—is, compared with it, an 
empty joke. Die—and you will 
soon be picked to the bones. The 
air swarms with sharpers—and an 
insurrection of radicals will attack 
your corpse from the worm-holes of 
the earth. Corbies, ravens, hawks, 
eagles, all the feathered furies of 
beak and bill, will come flying ere 
sunset to anticipate the maggots, and 
carry your remains—if you will 
allow us to call them so—over the 
whole of Argylshire in many living 
sepulchres. We confess ourselves 
unable to see the solitude of this— 
and begin to agree with Byron, 
that a man is less crowded at a 
masquerade. 

But the same subject may be il- 
lustrated less tragically, and even 
with some slight comic effect. A 
man among mountains is often sur- 
rounded on all sides with mice and 
moles. What cozy nests do the 
former construct at the roots of hea- 
ther, among tufts of grass in the 
rashes, and the moss on the green- 
sward! As for the latter, though 
you think you know a mountain 
from a molehill, you are much mis- 
taken ; for what is a mountain, in 
many cases, but a collection of mole- 
hills—and of fairy kpolls? which 
again introduce a new element into 
the composition, and show, in still 
more glaring colors, your absurdity 
in supposing yourself to be in soli. 
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tude. The “Silent People” are 
around you at every step, You 
may not see them—for they are 
dressed in invisible green ; but they 
see you, and that unaccountable 
whispering and buzzing sound one 
often hears in what we call the wil- 
derness, what is it, or what can it 
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be, but the fairies making merry at 
your expense, pointing out to each 
other the extreme silliness of your 
meditative countenance, and laugh- 
ing like to split at your fond conceit 
of being alone among a multitude 
of creatures far wiser than your- 
self? 





THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Explanation of the Print of the 


‘ashions. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A cown of emerald green gros de 
Nuples : the corsage, made nearly 
but not quite up to the throat, is 
plain behind, and arranged in drape- 
ry across the upper part of the front. 
A narrow lace tucker stands up 
round the top of the bust. The 
sleeve is en gigot ; the hem not quite 
so deep as usual, and finished at top 
with two satin rouleaus to correspond 
with the dress. The mantle is of 
Cachemire: it is striped lavender 
and white; the latter stripes are 
printed in a tea-green pattern ; it is 
lined with ruby peluche, is made with 
a high standing collar, and a pele- 
rine that reaches nearly to the knee ; 
the collar, pelerine, and front of the 
mantle, are bordered with peluche. 
Black velvet capote, trimmed both 
inside of the brim and round the 
crown with coques of rose-colored 
gauze ribbon. Bottines to corres- 
pond with the dress. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A low dress composed of velvet. 
The color is violet d’évéque. The 
lower part of the corsage is tight to 
the shape ; the upper part arranged 
in horizontal folds before and behind. 
Béret sleeve, very short and mode- 
rately full. A superb Marino Falie- 
ro sleeve of white blond lace partially 
covers the velvet one: it is drawn 
up in the drapery style, on the shoul- 
der, by a satin bow to correspond 
with the dress. A fall of blond lace 


is arranged in the tunic style down 
the fronts and round the bottom of 
the hem. It is attached to the dress 
by asatin rowleau. ‘The head-dress 
is a black velvet chapeau de Rosine ; 
the crowa very low ; the brim, di- 
vided in the centre, has one side 
larger than the other. Knots of 
rose-colored gauze ribbons adorn 
the inside of the brim; a bandeau 
of the same, with knots on one side 
and behind, goes round the crown ; 
and a bouquet of rose-colored ostrich 
feathers falling in different directions 
is placed on one side. 





MORNING DRESS, 

A redingote 4 la Louise, of cana- 
ry-colored gros de Naples. The ° 
corsage sits close to the shape ; and 
it turns back in the shawl style, so 
as to form a point on each shoulder, 
and one in the centre of the back. 
It comes up to the throat behiad, 
but displays the upper part of the 
chemisette in front. The sleeve is 
@ la Médicis. Four rouleaus of 
blue satin, placed near each other, 
adorn the border of the corsage ; 
and a fall of blond lace, set on ra- 
ther full, is attached to the edge. 
Two satin rouleaus are placed close 
to each other, above the hem ; and 
one marks each side of the front, 
Jeaving a small plain space in the 
centre, The hat is of gros de Na- 
ples to correspond, trimmed with 
very pale pink gauze ribbon, and 
small fancy flowers of the same co- 
lor. Chemisette of English tulle, 


finished round the top with a triple 
frill of the same. 
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THE GATHERER, 


* Little things have their value.”’ 


The Sensibility of the Ear—It is well 
known that when a sonorous body putin 
motion, makes fewer than thirty-two vi- 
brations in a second, it gives no percepu- 
ble sound. In proportion also as the num- 
ber of vibrations increases, the sound be- 
comes sharper and sharper, until a mo- 
ment arrives at which it ceases to be per- 
ceptible. Natural philosophers have not 
yet agreed as to the number of vibrations 
correspondent with this higher limitation. 
Some have supposed eight thousand in a 
second, some twelve. M. Savart, of the 
French Academy, has been making expe- 
riments to discover the fact. He attributes 
the uncertainty which has hitherto prevail- 
ed on the subject to the use of an appara- 
tus which has necessarily diminished the 
intensity of the sound in proportion to the 
increase in the number of vibrations ; and, 
having found the means of remedying this 
inconvenience, and at the same time of as- 
certaining with great accuracy the number 
of vibrations, he has obtained perceptible 
sounds resulting from forty-eight thousand 
vibrations in a second ! 

Philological Puzzle.—Seventy-two diffe- 
rent words may be made from the word 
strange; the following are fifty-eight of 
the number :—Art, anger, are, agent, age, 
ate, ant, at, an, as, ear, eat, east, greut, 
gate, gnat, get, gear, graie, grant, garnet, 
gas, ugnes, net, nest, near, neat, nag, 
range, rest, ran, rag, rate, rat, rent, rage, 
suge, sune, seut, sea, star, set, sat, seat, 
stage, staz, Sing, slern, smag, snare, sture, 
tare, tear, tan, ten, tar, tea, tag. 

Hypochondraism. — Every practitioner 
must have seen or heard of persons fancy- 
ing themselves made of glass ; 1 once had 
occasion, says Mr. Wadd, to visit an 
earthen-ware patient. <A fat gentleman 
sent for me, having met with an accident, 
not very serious in its nature, but very 
painful. Lotions’ bandages, and plaisters, 
were applied, secundem artem, and the 
case weut on most prosperously ;—but in 
proportion as he got on surgically he fell 
off physically, and, instead of being pleased 
and thankful, he became querulous and 
morose. Remembering Bouvart's Scale 
for Convalescence, and, that ‘* Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Bouvart,” was the announcement 
of a perfect cure, I guessed this was my 
patient's case. I did not, however, per- 
fectly comprehend all its bearings till his 
valet, a very shrewd fellow, said, “ Bless 
you, Sir! you must not mind him,—he's 
only coming back to his old ways. ”— 
“ Old ways? ”—“ Yes, Sir, he’s going to 
be a—tea pot! ""—“ A what? "—<A tea 
pa’ !"—This may seem very ludicrous, 

ut it is very serious, and must be treated 


These hypo- 


seriously, when it occurs. 








chondriacs are like Moliére’s sick man, 
they always fly into a passion when credit 
is not given to their complaints—you may 
easier call them scoundrel, than tell them 
they lock well; and, as Montaigne very 
justly remarks, they will allow themselves 
to be blistered and bled, “ for eyils which 
they feel only in their conversation.” — 
Many ingenious contrivances have been 
resorted to in these cases. We read in an- 
cient history, that Philotimus cured a pa- 
trician, who fancied he had lost his head, 
by —— a heavy iron helmet on his 
skull, the weight of which successfully 
convinced him that he had still a head 
upon his shoulders.—A worthy, fat, hy- 
pochondriacal bachelor sent for me one day, 
to tell me that he was dying; that he had 
left directions I should open him for the 
benefit of mankind ; and that, if itwes im- 
portant, it might be done immediately af- 
ter the breath was out of his body, only 
taking care to pierce him through the 
heart, to prevent resuscitation. This scena 
was repeated at least once a year for twen- 
ty years ; at last he died, with as good vis- 
cera as any gentleman of seventy-nine 
years of age was ever blessed with. He 
was one of those who studied the art of 
self-tormenting, a comfort which, unfortu- 
nately for those about him, he dispensed 
with a liberal hand. Pity seemed the 
pabulum of his life ; and to exact commi- 
seration for imaginary ills, 

** Which real ills, and they alone could cure,” 


was the’ great object of his existence. He 
ate well, drank well, slept well :—but what 
of that?) He had “weak stomach and 
giddy head ; flying gout, wind in his veins, 
and water in his skin, with constant crack- 
ings and burnings.” His businessseemed, 
seeking for new causes to make himself 
miserable. ‘“ Your pulse is very good, 
Sir.” “ Ay, so you say ; everybody says 
so! that pulse will be the death of me; 
my pulse deceives everybody, and my 
complaints are neglected because I happen 
to have a good pulse!” ‘ Your tongue, 
Sir, is clean.” ‘ Ay, there it is again ; 
you should have seen it in the morning— 
as white as a sheet of paper.” ; 
4 Rat Story—* The cunning of rats is 
surprising,” said a gentleman, in company, 
“ for having missed upwards of a hundred 
weight of potatoes from my cellar, in one 
night, and being at a loss to find out the 
thief, I thought of going to a back shed, 
where, perhaps, they a be hid previ- 
ous to their final removal, when I disco- 
vered the whole of the potatoes, which 
had been carried there by the rats, and 
they were feasting on their plunder.” “I 
remember it perfectly well, gentlemen,” 
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said one of the party, “ for I went with my 
friend in search of the stolen property, 
when on entering the place of rendezvous, 
(whither we were attracted by smoke is- 
suing through the door,) we discovered a 
number of rats boiling the potatoes in a 
—_ iron pot; some were stirring the fire, 
and the rest eating them with salt, out of 
a salt-cellar, which some of the rats had 
been seen to carry, a short time before, 
out of the kitchen.” 

Health—When nature feels the flow of 
its blood pure and unimpeded, what unut- 
terable gladness bathes the spirit in that 
one feeling of—health! Then the mere 
conciousness of existence is like that emo- 
tion which Milton speaks of as breathed 
from the bowers of Paradise— 


* Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair !” 


It does more—for despair itself cannot 
prevail against it. What a dawn of bliss 
rises upon the soul with the dawn of light, 
when the soul is healthful as the sun! 
Then 


*« It feels that it is greater than it knows.” 


God created the earth and the air beautiful 
through the senses ; and at the uplifting of 
a little lid, a whole flood of imagery is let 
in upon the spirit, all of which becomes 
part of its very self, as if the enjoying and 
the enjoyed were one. Health flies away 
like an angel, and her absence disenchants 
the earth. What shadows then pass over 
the ethereal surface of the spirit, from the 
breath of disordered matter !—from the 
first scarcely-felt breath of despondency, 
to the last scowling blackness ot phe : 
Often men know not what power placed 
the fetters upon them—they see even that 
a Imk may be a and that one effort 
might fling off the bondage ; but their souls 
are in slavery, and will not be free. Till 
something like a fresh wind, or a sudden 
sunbeam comes across them, and in a 
moment their whole existence is changed, 
and they see the very vanishing of their 
most dismal and desperate dream. 

The Disappointed Angler —During the 
attack on the Hotel de Ville, when the 
banks of the Seine echoed with discharges 
of cannon and musketry, an elderly humor- 
ist was seen with great tranquillity fishing 
near the baths of Vigier. On being ad- 
vised to relinquish his sport for that day at 
least, he coolly Arcata : “They are 
making such a cursed noise yonder that 
the fish are frightened: I have not hada 
bite these two hours!” 

A Scottish Easterly Harr.—Earth and 
heaven are not only not worth looking at 
in an Easterly Harr, but the Visible is 
absolute wretchedness, and people wonder 
why they were born. The visitation begins 
with a sort of characterless haze, waxing 
more and more wetly obscure, till you 
know not whether it be rain, snow, or sleet, 
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that drenches your clothes in dampiness, 
till you feel it in your skin, then in your 
flesh, then in your bones, then in your 
marrow, and then in your mind. sd 
blinking eyes have it too—and so, shut it 
as you will, has your gaping mouth. Yet 
the streets, though looking blue, are not 
puddled, and the dead eat lies dry in the 
gutter. There is no eavesdropping—no 
gushing of water-spouts. To say it rained 
would be no breach of veracity, but a mere 
misstatement of a tihanchialy fact. The 
truth is, that the weather cannot rain, but 
keeps spit, spit, spitting, in a style sufficient 
to irritate Socrates—or even Moses himself; 
and yet true, veritable, sincere, genuine, 
and authentic Rain could not—or if he 
could would not—so thoroughly soak you 
and your whole wardrube, were you to 
allow him a day to do it, as that shabby 
imitation of a tenth-rate shower, in about 
the time ofa usual-sized sermon. So much 
cold and so much wet, with so little to 
show for it, is a disgrace to the atmosphere, 
which it will take weeks of the sunniest 
which the weather can afford to wipe off. 
But the stores of sunniness, which it is in 
the power of Winter in this northern lati- 
tude to accumulate, cannot be immense, 
and, therefore, we verily believe that it 
would be too much to expect that it ever 
can make amends for the fideous horrors 
of this Easterly Harr. O the Cut-throat! 

Ata dinner of the African Institution, 
one of the toasts intended to be given was 
“the health of King Henry of Hayti,” 
which the person who was to announce it 
to the company, and who had never heard 
of such a personage, converted into “ The 
health of Roary the Eighth.” 

Come in Time.—“ I never come late to 
a friend’s dinner,” says Boileau, “ for I 
have observed, that when a company is 
waiting for a man, they make use of that 
time to load him with abuse.”’ 

Lord Byron tells us, that the most beau- 
tiful women he ever beheld (and he had 
some experience), he saw leveling the road 
broken ; soe by the torrents of Delvinachi 
and Libochabo, in Albania. 


The “ Book of the Seasons,” the joint 
production of William and Mary Howitt, 
may be shortly expected. It is spoken of 
as likely to interest, in an extraordinary 
degree, the genuine admirers of nature. 
Vignette embellishments, from designs by 
Mr. Bagg, will accompany the work. 

Mr. Carne’s new work, “ The exiles of 
Palestine,” a tale of the Holy Land, will, 
we understand, be ready for publication 
early in the ensuing month. From the 
author's intimate acquaintance with the 
scenery and peculiarities of the Holy 
Land, this will duubtless prove a work of 
unusual interest. It is, we believe, the 
first of the kind describing those interest- 
ing regions that has been written from ac- 
tual observation. 








